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EDITOR’S  INTRODUCTION 


Probably  no  greater  educational  need  exists 
to-day  than  that  of  information  concerning  the 
various  occupations  open  to  youth  and  of  training 
in  the  principles  on  which  the  choice  of  vocation 
should  depend.  A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of 
the  adults  who  are  now  carrying  forward  the  world’s 
work  fell  into  their  present  vocation  by  merest 
chance — a  job  offers  a  little  ready  money,  a  friend 
speaks  a  favorable  word  for  the  occupation  he  is 
following,  necessity  forces  the  acceptance  of  uncon¬ 
genial  employment,  and  the  decision  is  made — 
made  by  chance,  or  fate,  or  whatever  you  will  call 
it,  the  individual  himself  having  little  to  say  about  it. 

No  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  misfits  and 
failures!  No  wonder  that  there  is  so  large  a  turn¬ 
over  in  employment.  No  wonder  that  so  many 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  ministers  and  teachers 
enter  upon  their  profession  only  to  find  themselves 
unfitted  for  it,  and  so  drift  into  discouragement 
and  inefficiency.  Both  society  and  its  workers 
would  greatly  profit  by  a  more  rational  way  of 
inducting  its  aspiring  young  into  their  life-work. 

A  promising  beginning  has  been  made  on  this 
problem,  but  only  a  beginning.  Studies  are  now 
under  way  of  the  requirements  imposed  by  differ¬ 
ent  occupations  upon  their  workers,  and  of  the 
rewards  returned.  Courses  are  being  given  in 
educational  institutions  and  help  rendered  on  the 
matter  of  choosing  a  vocation.  Distinguished  and 
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successful  men  and  women  are  interesting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  problem  and  giving  of  their  time  and 
wisdom  to  help  in  the  difficult  enterprise  of  assist¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  in  finding  the  work 
they  should  undertake  to  do. 

During  the  last  decade  a  number  of  helpful  books 
have  been  issued  on  vocational  guidance,  but  no 
one  of  them  nor  all  of  them  together  fully  meet  the 
problem.  This  is  no  criticism  on  the  books  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  problem  is  too  big  and  complex  and 
changing  to  be  solved  in  any  one  discussion;  nor, 
if  that  were  possible,  would  it  long  stay  solved  in 
these  times  of  rapid  flux  in  human  affairs. 

The  present  volume  is  of  a  very  practical  sort. 
It  grows  out  of  the  successful  experience  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  leader  and  guide  of  young  men  and  women. 
It  is  not  only  the  result  of  rich  practical  experience, 
but  of  much  study  and  research  in  the  field  it  repre¬ 
sents.  The  editor  gladly  offers  it  to  the  educational 
public  and  to  the  youth  of  our  times,  in  the  belief 
that  it  has  an  important  contribution  to  make 
toward  the  happiness  and  success  of  many  earnest 
workers. 


FOREWORD 


At  no  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there 
been  such  a  need  for  care  in  the  selecting  of  an 
occupation  by  those  who  are  about  to  enter  into 
the  worlds  work  as  there  is  to-day.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  fortunate  if  they  had  eight  or  ten 
vocations  from  which  to  choose.  The  youth  of 
to-day  has  more  than  that  number  of  divisions 
or  specialties  in  almost  every  vocation  from  which 
to  select  his  employment,  thus  increasing  his  diffi¬ 
culties  tremendously  and  placing  him  in  a  position 
where  he  needs  expert  advice. 

Through  a  number  of  years  as  high-school  in¬ 
structor  in  vocations,  the  author  has  become 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  needs  of  the 
average  high-school  boy  and  girl.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  problem  of  life  investment,  it  is  his 
conviction  that  no  individual  needs  to  be  a  failure 
in  his  work.  The  large  percentage  of  such  disasters, 
without  doubt,  are  due  to  the  wrong  conception  of 
a  life-work  or  to  an  unwise  choice  of  vocation. 

Oftentimes  prejudice,  or  an  undesirable  attitude 
toward  a  certain  vocation,  will  wreck  a  youth’s 
chances  for  a  fully  successful  career.  A  boy  may 
possess  cardinal  qualities  for  social  work,  but  has 
been  influenced  to  believe  that  a  man  is  successful 
only  to  the  degree  that  he  wins  a  material  fortune. 
Naturally,  he  will  not  consider  the  vocation  in 
which  he  can  perform  the  greatest  service,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  achieve  the  greatest  distinction,  but 
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will  choose  the  occupation  in  which  he  believes  he 
can  make  the  most  money.  Inevitably,  a  decision 
founded  upon  such  a  viewpoint  will  result  in  failure 
or  dissatisfaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  young  people  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  go  about  making  the  choice  of 
a  vocation.  If  left  to  themselves,  they  will  blunder 
into  a  field  for  which  they  are  entirely  unsuited. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  correct  false  notions 
concerning  the  choosing  of  an  occupation  and  to 
furnish  the  kind  of  information  that  will  help  the 
youth  over  the  rough  places  to  a  happy,  useful 
career.  Important  principles  that  should  direct  a 
person  in  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  a  life-work  are 
the  basis  for  the  discussion  throughout  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  volume.  Vital  questions  that  confront 
a  youth  in  choosing,  preparing  for  and  entering 
into  a  vocation  are  given  careful  treatment. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  great 
indebtedness  to  the  large  number  of  professional  and 
business  men  who  have  shown  their  deep  interest 
in  the  young  people  of  America  by  expressing  their 
personal  views  on  important  questions  relating  to 
the  choice  and  pursuit  of  a  life-work.  No  greater 
service  could  be  performed  than  is  rendered  in  con¬ 
tributing  these  messages  of  wise  counsel  as  guides 
to  those  who  seek  assistance. 

All  statements  quoted  in  this  book,  not  indicated 
otherwise,  were  received  through  a  personal  letter 
from  the  one  credited,  and  were  contributed  for  use 
in  this  publication. 

The  message  of  this  book  should  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  those  who  are  interested  in  making  the 
most  of  their  future.  Parents  and  teachers  should 
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find  useful  material  to  aid  in  counseling  with  young 
people  under  their  care  and  direction.  Any  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  time  is  devoted  to  training  boys 
and  girls  for  useful  careers  may  find  it  profitable 
to  use  this  book  in  pointing  out  the  factors  involved 
in  life  investment  and  in  establishing  the  proper 
attitude  toward  this  great  step  in  life. 


CHAPTER  I 


A  WORLD  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  surprises.  Every 
once  in  a  while  word  is  flashed  across  the  continent 
that  some  new  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
field  of  science,  that  some  invention  has  been  per¬ 
fected,  that  some  one  has  found  a  better  way  of 
managing  a  certain  phase  of  business. 

Our  interest  in  these  innovations  is  keen,  because 
they  usually  mean  desirable  opportunities  in  vast, 
undiscovered  fields.  Each  additional  invention  or 
discovery  opens  to  view  new  and  inviting  vistas 
of  employment.  With  the  discovery  of  radium 
came  untold  possibilities  of  its  application  to  human 
needs.  It  has  widened  the  field  of  the  scientist  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  mighty  potenti¬ 
alities  for  healing  the  sick.  With  the  perfection  of 
the  radio  have  sprung  up  numerous  occupations. 
Operators,  mechanics,  engineers,  manufacturers,  mer¬ 
chants,  have  been  given  employment  in  a  field  of 
infinite  possibilities.  An  idea  of  some  unknown 
workman  in  factory  or  shop  may  reverse  the  whole 
scheme  of  modern  industry. 

The  author  knows  of  a  mechanic  who  has  been 
working  for  twenty  years  on  a  contrivance  which, 
if  he  is  able  to  bring  it  to  completion,  may  revolu¬ 
tionize  industries  and  materially  affect  human 
progress.  Since  thousands  of  workmen  are  trying 
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to  do  the  same  thing  in  their  fields  that  he  is  attempt¬ 
ing  in  his,  we  shall  continue  to  hear  of  undreamed-of 
developments  opening  up  countless  avenues  of 
profitable  endeavor. 

A  World  of  Ever-Increasing  Opportunities 

Opportunities  to  accomplish  things  much  needed 
and  worth  while  have  not  all  been  monopolized  by 
our  predecessors.  At  no  period  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  have  there  been  such  chances  to  make  good 
as  there  are  at  the  present  time.  One  glance  at  the 
marvelous  developments  in  the  industries  reveals 
the  fathomless  sea  of  opportunities  that  lies  before 
the  youth  of  to-day. 

The  last  ten  years  has  seen  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  manufacturing  industries.  In  the  production 
of  steel  in  1920,  there  was  an  increase  of  16,028,015 
tons  over  the  output  of  1910,  or  an  advance  of 
sixty  per  cent  over  the  production  of  a  decade 
before.  In  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  there  was  an 
increase  of  over  three  hundred  per  cent  during  this 
period.  The  same  rapid  advance  in  production 
holds  true  in  other  fields  where  the  demand  has 
been  constant.  The  total  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  the  United  States  in  1909  was  $20,672,- 
051,870.  A  decade  later,  statistics  show  manu¬ 
factured  products  had  more  than  trebled  in  value, 
reaching  the  enormous  figure  of  $62,418,078,773. 

With  the  changes  made  necessary  by  this  stu¬ 
pendous  increase  in  production,  many  positions 
have  opened  up,  requiring  specially  equipped  work¬ 
men.  Large  companies  have  added  to  their  staffs 
such  men  as  trade  investigators,  educational  direc¬ 
tors,  production  engineers,  trained  psychologists, 
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HERBERT  C.  HOOVER 

No  other  man  in  public  life  to-day  is  a  better  example 
of  success  achieved  through  hard  work  and  the  application 
of  wise  judgment  and  common  sense  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 
Through  his  superior  ability  as  an  executive  he  has  risen 
from  one  post  of  responsibility  to  another ;  engineer,  busi¬ 
ness  man,  statesman,  he  stands  to-day  one  of  our  foremost 
citizens. 
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various  kinds  of  managers,  etc.  Each  of  these  new 
positions  holds  vast  possibilities  for  the  ambitious 
workman. 

Numerous  occupations,  in  which  there  was  once 
only  a  mediocre  chance  to  make  good,  are  to-day 
promising  large  developments  for  the  future.  Among 
the  many  fields  of  which  this  is  known  to  be  true 
are  chemistry,  various  lines  of  engineering,  scientific 
farming,  the  wholesale  and  retail  business,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  salesmanship.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the 
most  competent  spokesmen  for  the  vocation  says: 

The  need  for  good  salesmanship  is  getting  more  and  more 
urgent. 

a.  We  have  changed  from  a  consuming  nation  to  a 
producing  nation.  The  war  and  the  expansion  of  business 
has  greatly  increased  the  size  and  the  number  of  factories. 
Improved  manufacturing  methods  and  processes  have  in¬ 
creased  production. 

b.  The  increase  has  been  greater  than  the  increase  pro¬ 
portionately  in  population  and  public  consumption. 

c.  This  means  keener  competition  to  sell  surplus  produc¬ 
tion. 

d.  This  is  also  the  age  of  greater  scientific  efficiency — 
men  in  the  selling  profession  will  have  to  compete  with 
better  trained  men;  thus  the  demand  for  trained  salesman¬ 
ship  will  greatly  increase,  and  the  demand  will  cause  higher 
remuneration. — G.  L.  Willman,  Manager  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  Chicago. 

Coincident  with  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
industries  is  the  advent  of  new  problems  in  our 
rapidly  expanding  cities.  These  situations,  many  of 
them  exceedingly  difficult  to  solve,  require  the 
attention  of  well-trained  men  and  women,  people 
who  are  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others 
than  in  the  making  of  money.  This  is  a  field  in 
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which  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  their  fellow  men  at  heart. 

The  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance 

Among  the  problems  arising  from  the  increasing 
complexity  of  society  is  that  of  guiding  young  men 
and  women  into  the  proper  field  of  work.  So  vital 
is  this  problem  that  every  large,  well-regulated 
establishment  has  a  placement  office,  or  employ¬ 
ment  bureau,  that  attempts  to  locate  its  employees 
where  they  will  work  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
need  for  this  vocational  assistance  is  made  evident 
when  one  notes  that  there  may  be  several  hundred 
classes  of  positions  in  the  one  establishment  requir¬ 
ing  different  abilities,  temperaments,  and  skill. 

How  much  more  vocational  instruction  is  needed 
in  the  world  outside  of  business  organizations  is 
sensed  when  we  consider  that  there  are  perhaps 
two  thousand  or  more  occupations  that  differ 
materially  from  each  other  in  the  qualifications  and 
preparation  required.  To  judge  which  one  of  these 
two  thousand  occupations  is  best  suited  to  one’s 
talents,  temperaments,  tastes,  ambitions,  etc.,  is  not 
so  simple  an  undertaking,  and  the  task  is  yearly 
becoming  more  difficult. 

The  question  of  choosing  a  career  is  made  more 
serious  because  of  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  young  people  to-day  are  getting  an  education, 
which  increases  competition  in  many  fields  and 
lessens  the  chances  of  the  untrained  workman.  The 
following  graph  based  on  figures  from  statistics 
of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools, 
Department  of  Interior,  shows  the  situation  very 
clearly : 
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Index  Numbers  Showing  the  Rates  of  Increase  in  the  Total  Population 
AND  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  RECEIVING  THEIR 

First  Degrees,  1870-1920. 


Note  the  dotted  line  represents  the  rate  of  increase  of 
population  during  the  period  from  1870  to  1920,  the  solid 
line,  the  rate  of  increase  of  college  graduates  during  the 
same  period.  The  column  of  figures  on  the  left  gives  the 
scale  of  percentage  of  increase  through  which  the  two 
ascending  lines  pass.  The  two  columns  at  the  top  show 
the  actual  increase  in  percentage  of  college  graduates  and 
of  total  population  respectively.  Note  also  the  direction 
taken  by  the  solid  line  after  1889,  with  reference  to  the 
dotted  line,  and  that  there  was  a  marked  deflection  upward 
during  the  last  two  years  represented  on  the  graph. 
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Though  there  are  ever-increasing  opportunities  to 
make  one’s  mark  in  the  world,  these  opportunities 
are  practically  closed  to  the  person  who  ignores 
the  necessity  for  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
vocations  and  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  one 
chosen. 

As  young  people  to-day,  we  do  not  have  the 
privilege  of  blazing  the  trail  through  trackless 
forests,  or  experiencing  the  thrills,  along  with  the 
privations,  of  the  frontier  life;  but  we  are  confronted 
wdth  opportunities,  vastly  more  to  be  desired,  that 
will  enable  us  to  give  to  the  world  as  much  needed 
service  as  every  pioneer  gave  in  opening  the  way 
for  civilization. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Name  two  or  more  occupations  in  your  com¬ 

munity  that  have  sprung  up  during  the  past 

ten  years. 

2.  Can  you  name  three  inventions  that  have 

affected  production  in  some  industry? 

3.  Find  out  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  ten 

of  the  leading  occupations.  Use  the  latest 

census. 

4.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  graph  on  page  22. 

5.  Have  you  decided  on  any  vocation?  If  so, 

why  have  you  chosen  it? 

6.  Ask  a  number  of  leading  professional  and 

business  men  to  talk  on  the  following  outline : 

(1)  How  and  why  I  chose - . 

(2)  The  type  of  person  who  should  not 

choose  the  vocation. 

(3)  The  type  of  person  who  might  engage 

successfully  in  the  field. 
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(4)  The  most  outstanding  disadvantages 

in,  and  obstacles  to,  the  work. 

(5)  The  special  advantages  and  induce¬ 

ments. 

(6)  The  opportunities  offered  to  the  right 

person. 

(7)  Services  rendered  the  community  by 

the  vocation. 

(8)  The  satisfaction  I  have  in  doing  my 

work. 

(9)  The  amount  and  character  of  prepara¬ 

tion  demanded  by  the  vocation. 

(10)  Add  anything  deemed  suitable  and 

necessary  to  an  adequate  presentation 

of  the  subject. 

Useful  references : 

Twombly,  F.  D.,  and  Dana,  J.  C, — The  Romance 
of  Labor ,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Reid,  W.,  and  Others — Careers  for  Coming  Men , 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  Akron,  New 
York. 

Giles,  F.  M.  and  I.  K. —  Vocational  Civics ,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Maxwell,  W. — If  I  Were  Twenty-One ,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 

Fowler,  N.  C.,  Jr. — Beginning  Right ,  Sully  & 
Kleinteich,  New  York. 

Whitehead,  H. —  Your  Job ,  Biddle  Business  Pub¬ 
lication,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  II 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

Knowing  that  the  world  holds  untold  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  youth  who  will  pay  the  price  of 
thoughtful  investigation  of  the  vocations,  careful 
self-analysis,  and  sound  preparation,  every  right- 
minded  young  person  ought  to  look  the  prob¬ 
lems  squarely  in  the  face  with  the  unwavering 
resolution,  “If  there  is  a  business  or  profession  for 
which  I  am  especially  qualified,  or  one  that  par¬ 
ticularly  needs  a  person  of  my  type  and  caliber,  I 
am  going  to  make  use  of  every  available  help  to 
find  that  vocation.” 

Perhaps  you  have  already  arrived  at  some  definite 
conclusions  concerning  a  life  career.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  you  have  done  some  serious  thinking 
about  your  future.  If  you  have  not  already  chosen 
a  life-work,  you  are  probably  saying  to  yourself: 
“I  am  not  going  to  rest  until  I  understand  myself 
and  the  vocations  well  enough  to  know  for  what  I 
am  best  fitted.  I  am  going  to  make  it  my  business 
to  find  where  the  opportunities  are  most  plentiful 
and  where  the  need  for  workers  is  greatest.  I  will 
not  allow  anything  to  come  between  me  and  the 
most  thorough  preparation  for  my  life-work.  I  am 
determined  to  win  in  this  game  of  life.  I  shall  always 
seek  the  best  for  self-improvement  and  for  the  good 
of  others. ” 

In  taking  this  attitude  toward  yourself  and  your 
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career  you  have  laid  down  the  basis  for  genuine 
success. 

The  Value  of  Looking  Ahead 

It  pays  to  look  ahead.  The  man  who  does  not 
look  ahead  in  planning  his  career  will  find  himself 
in  about  as  undesirable  a  position  as  the  man  who, 
with  his  family,  went  to  a  mission  field.  To  his 
surprise  and  dismay,  when  he  arrived  among  his 
prospective  parishioners,  there  were  no  conven¬ 
iences,  such  as  comfortable  lodging  places  or  schools 
for  his  children.  He  faced  an  almost  impossible 
situation  to  solve  because  he  had  not  looked  far 
enough  ahead  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
problems  before  him.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
men  and  women  who  have  neglected  to  plan  ahead 
for  an  efficient  career  stranded  along  life’s  course. 
To  them  the  pursuit  of  a  vocation  is  either  a  drab, 
uninteresting  experience,  or  a  hectic  struggle  to 
keep  above  the  maddening  torrent  of  competition. 

We  look  ahead  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  kind  of 
employment  we  should  enjoy  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
years  hence.  Almost  every  lad  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  wants  to  become  a  cow-puncher,  a  sailor,  or  a 
mechanic,  irrespective  of  talents  or  the  desirability 
of  such  work  as  a  life  vocation.  If  he  is  the  kind 
of  boy  who  does  not  look  ahead,  he  will  not  attempt 
to  determine  whether  this  desire  is  a  true  index  to 
his  natural  tendencies  and  abilities.  Some  day  he 
will  find  himself  on  entirely  the  wrong  road. 

Many  a  youth  has  had  reason  to  say  what  a 
high-school  senior,  who  at  last  sensed  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  right  preparation,  remarked  to  his  teacher, 
“If,  as  a  freshman,  I  had  known  what  I  do  now,  I 
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should  have  planned  my  course  much  differently.” 
Of  course  he  would,  but  when  he  was  a  freshman 
he  thought  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  be,  with¬ 
out  any  conscientious  analysis  of  himself  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  future. 

We  look  ahead  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  blun¬ 
dering  along  in  some  line  of  work  entirely  unsuited 
to  us.  If  you  were  told  that  one  out  of  every  ten 
people  follow  a  vocation  for  which  they  are  not 
adapted,  you  would  consider  the  danger  of  being 
that  one  would  be  great  enough  to  make  precaution 
advisable.  If  you  were  told  that  three  out  of  every 
ten  make  a  bad  mistake  in  choosing  a  life-work, 
you  would  feel  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  safe¬ 
guard  yourself  against  such  a  disaster.  But  if  you 
found  upon  investigation  that  one  half  of  the  people 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  are  working  in  a 
vocation  for  which  they  are  naturally  ill  fitted, 
would  it  not  be  sufficient  warning  to  use  every 
means  available  to  assist  in  choosing  a  life-work? 
From  the  results  of  a  number  of  surveys  that  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  percentage  of  misfits 
in  the  occupations  one  has  sufficient  evidence  to 
say  that  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  the  people 
in  the  professions,  businesses,  and  trades,  to-day, 
are  in  the  wrong  occupation. 

The  answer  to  such  a  situation  is:  1.  Cultivate 
the  right  attitude  toward  a  life-work.  2.  Study 
yourself.  3.  Study  the  occupations. 

Most  of  those  who  have  failed  because  they 
entered  the  wrong  field  will  admit  that  they  simply 
drifted  into  the  occupation,  or  that  they  unwisely 
listened  to  the  counsel  of  those  who  either  did  not 
know,  or  were  prejudiced  against  the  line  of  work 
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in  which  the  young  person  would  have  done  his 
best.  Proper  forethought  would  have  made  their 
lives  a  winning  game.  Proper  forethought  will 
invariably  lead  to  a  wise  preparation  and  a  profitable 
investment  of  one’s  abilities. 

Inviting  Success  or  Failure 

The  business  and  professional  man  who  succeeds 
looks  ahead.  Before  he  establishes  his  business  in 
a  community  the  wise  man  looks  the  field  over 
very  carefully,  ascertains  the  needs  and  buying 
capacity  of  the  people  in  the  place,  and  determines 
whether  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  commodity 
or  service  he  has  to  sell.  If  he  did  not  do  this,  we 
should  be  surprised  if  he  succeeded  at  all.  At 
least  we  would  say  that  he  deserved  to  fail. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  that  a  young  person  look 
ahead  before  he  makes  a  choice  of  occupation.  He 
must  decide  on  one  of  two  courses:  extending  an 
invitation  to  failure  or  asking  success  to  go  with 
him.  If  he  proceeds  blindly  with  no  thought  for 
the  future,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  prevent 
failure.  If  he  endeavors  to  discover  his  qualifica¬ 
tions,  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  the  opportunities 
in  the  fields  in  which  he  is  interested,  it  will  be  next 
to  impossible  for  him  to  miss  success. 

A  wise  forward  look  ought  to  act  as  a  warning 
to  avoid  certain  fields  of  endeavor  as  long  as  he 
holds  to  a  certain  point  of  view.  Carelessness  in 
this  regard  may  lead  him  to  make  the  same  mis¬ 
take  a  certain  professional  man  has  made.  His 
chief  ambition  in  life  seems  to  be  to  make  money, 
not  to  be  of  the  most  service  to  humanity  through 
his  profession.  His  mania  for  money-making  seems 
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to  have  overshadowed  his  real  mission  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Had  he  looked  ahead  as  a  young  man, 
he  might  have  seen  that  he  could  not  get  rich  in 
the  profession  he  chose,  and  that  as  long  as  he  held 
to  the  point  of  view  that  money-making  is  the  chief 
end  in  life  he  could  never  be  satisfied  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  or  make  the  largest  success  in  it;  or  he 
might  have  consecrated  himself  more  definitely  to 
service  rather  than  to  the  making  of  money.  In 
either  case  he  would  not  be  a  misfit  to-day.  As  a 
business  man  he  would  have  few  equals;  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  consecrated  to  the  largest  service  of 
his  fellows,  he  would  be  infinitely  more  efficient 
than  he  is.  If  he  had  looked  ahead  at  the  right 
time,  his  life  could  not  be  anything  other  than  a 
success  now. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  How  early  in  life  should  one  begin  to  look 

toward  the  choosing  of  a  life-work? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  people  who  did  not  look  ahead? 

Were  they  helped  or  hindered  by  their  atti¬ 
tude? 

3.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  a  locomotive 

engineer  who  does  not  look  ahead  and  a 
young  person  who  is  concerned  only  about 
to-day’s  wage? 

4.  Why  does  a  young  man  need  to  look  forward 

more  thoughtfully  in  this  day  than  his  grand¬ 
father  did  when  he  started  in  his  career? 

5.  In  what  ways  is  a  careful  study  of  the  voca¬ 

tions  helpful? 

6.  Do  conditions  exist  in  your  community  that 

make  it  easy  for  a  young  person  to  enter  a 
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certain  field  of  work  irrespective  of  talents? 
What  should  be  done  to  avoid  taking  the 
course  of  least  resistance? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  desirable  occupations 

with  which  you  are  acquainted.  Which  re¬ 
quires  the  most  preparation?  Which  is  most 
needed  by  mankind?  In  which  do  you 
think  you  could  best  succeed? 

8.  Compare  your  list  of  desirable  occupations 

with  those  of  other  students.  Explain  why 
you  have  given  preference  to  certain  voca¬ 
tions. 

Useful  references : 

Harris,  F.  S. — The  Young  Man  and  His  Voca¬ 
tion ,  R.  G.  Badger,  Boston. 

McKinney,  J.,  and  Simons,  A.  M. — Success 
Through  Vocational  Guidance ,  American  Tech¬ 
nical  Society,  Chicago. 

Brewer,  J.  M. — The  Vocational  Guidance  Move¬ 
ment  (For  the  teacher) — The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 

Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  first  step  in  preparing  for  a  vocation  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice  at  all.  Breaking  a  horse  to  wear 
a  harness  does  not  make  him  a  plow  horse,  nor 
does  choosing  a  vocation  and  acquiring  skill  in  the 
special  field  make  a  reliable  professional  or  business 
man.  The  first  step  in  looking  toward  a  vocation 
is  a  matter  of  all-round  development — growing  into 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

Growing  Into  Manhood 

To  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  this,  let  me  tell 
you  about  two  men  I  have  known.  Upon  meeting 
one  of  these  men  you  could  not  truthfully  have 
called  him  a  man.  The  first  thing  that  struck  one 
was  the  weakness  of  his  face.  His  eyes  would  never 
look  at  you  squarely,  but  would  shift  about  as  if 
hunting  for  some  means  of  escape.  No  act  or  word 
of  his  drew  you  toward  him.  Everything  about 
him  repelled  one  from  his  presence.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  stature,  but  when  challenged  with  a 
task  demanding  a  man’s  strength,  he  had  to  ask  the 
help  of  others.  At  one  time  he  thought  he  was 
preparing  for  a  profession,  but  anyone  could  plainly 
see  that  he  was  in  reality  preparing  for  an  entirely 
different  career.  He  lasted  for  only  a  few  years. 
Finally  he  ended  his  career  in  an  insane  asylum,  a 
pitiable  wreck  and  an  utter  failure. 
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The  other  person  whom  I  have  in  mind  is  a  man 
who,  when  a  boy,  loved  outdoor  sports  and  always 
kept  himself  busy  at  some  interesting,  useful  work, 
associated  with  the  right  sort  of  companions,  and 
kept  his  mind  and  body  clean;  in  other  words,  was 
a  genuine  American  boy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  what  type  of  man 
he  developed  into.  You  have  already  guessed  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  is  every  inch  a  man.  Having  kept  his 
body  in  as  good  shape  as  a  capable  mechanic  would 
care  for  his  automobile  or  aeroplane,  he  never 
collapses  on  his  job.  With  pure  blood  coursing 
through  his  veins  and  elevating  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  he  has  never  been  baffled  in  tackling  any 
task.  A  man  with  a  more  pleasing  personality  one 
would  not  wish  to  meet.  He  has  made  a  success 
in  his  profession  and  has  before  him  unlimited 
opportunities. 

Associating  with  lax  companions  and  becoming 
addicted  to  evil  habits,  one  boy  spurned  the  pinnacle 
of  success  to  which  he  might  have  climbed.  The 
moment  he  minimized  the  importance  of  man¬ 
hood,  that  instant  he  doomed  his  life  to  failure 
and  remorse.  The  other  boy,  choosing  to  develop 
his  mind,  his  body,  his  character  as  a  manly  boy 
should,  reaped  a  man’s  richest  reward.  Before  him 
lay  a  most  interesting  and  inviting  open  road — the 
way  to  the  fullest  self-expression. 

It  is  true  that  some  boys  have  not  a  fair  chance 
to  grow  into  manhood.  To  develop  into  the  right 
sort  of  man  a  boy  needs  a  specially  prepared  soil. 
He  hasn’t  a  very  bright  outlook  if  he  is  planted  in 
a  stuffy,  crowded,  downtown  district  where  few  are 
interested  in  him  and  where  the  weeds  of  evil 
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environment  will  try  to  crowd  out  all  the  good  in 
his  nature.  To  grow  into  the  kind  of  man  who 
does  things,  he  needs  associates  who  are  morally, 
as  well  as  mentally  and  physically,  healthy.  He 
needs  a  good  home  presided  over  by  a  mother  who 
always  finds  time  to  be  interested  in  her  boy’s 
activity  in  both  work  and  play,  and  provided  for 
by  a  father  who  sets  the  right  kind  of  an  example 
before  his  boy  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  take  the 
time  to  hobnob  with  him. 

Respecting  Parents’  Advice 

It  often  happens  that  our  modern  boy  does  not 
appreciate  his  good  home;  he  thinks  mother  is  old- 
fashioned  and  that  father  is  an  “old  fogy.”  Not 
infrequently  you  will  find  this  type  of  boy  choosing 
a  course  of  life  contrary  to  that  advised  by  his 
parents.  Though  father  and  mother  know  the 
value  of  an  education  and  the  folly  of  associating 
with  wild  companions,  he  chooses  to  follow  his  own 
unreliable  judgment. 

So  great  is  the  influence  of  associates  upon  the 
life  of  a  youth  that  people  usually  judge  him  by 
the  companions  he  keeps.  And  you  can  almost 
always  depend  upon  it  that  father  and  mother 
know  best  when  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  friends 
and  associates.  They  have  traveled  the  road  and 
have  a  longer  view  into  the  future.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances  the  youth  who  respects  the  advice 
of  his  parents  follows  the  most  desirable  course. 

A  young  fellow  in  Chicago  wanted  to  take  up  a 
certain  vocation,  but  his  father,  who  knew  what 
he  was  best  fitted  for,  saw  something  better  for 
him  and  advised  against  his  entering  the  field. 
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For  a  time  the  struggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  know¬ 
ing  that  his  father’s  judgment  could  be  relied  upon, 
he  finally  accepted  his  parent’s  advice  and  sought 
employment  with  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  result  that  to-day  he  holds  a  leading 
position  with  bright  prospects  ahead.  He  is  happy 
because  he  decided  upon  the  present  course,  and 
his  father  is  satisfied  that  he  is  in  the  work  where 
he  can  make  his  efforts  count  for  the  most. 

Time  Spent  to  Advantage 

Another  important  element  in  getting  ready  for 
life  is  that  of  spending  your  leisure  time  to  advan¬ 
tage.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  a  lad 
should  continually  grind  at  something,  for,  if  he  did, 
we  all  know  that  he  never  would  become  a  real 
man.  However,  it  is  much  easier  to  determine 
what  you  are  good  for  and  what  you  can  make  of 
yourself  by  the  manner  you  employ  your  time 
during  your  spare  moments  than  by  the  way  you 
go  about  assigned  tasks. 

A  man  out  West  who  gives  city  boys  a  vacation 
on  his  farm  during  summer  months  makes  it  a 
point  to  watch  the  boys  at  leisure.  Some  will  take 
up  books  and  newspapers  and  read  voraciously; 
others  will  tinker  with  machinery  or  play  with  toys, 
while  still  others  will  sit  idly  around,  unemployed, 
seeking  nothing  to  do,  and  not  wishing  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  does  not  take  long  to  discern  which  is 
going  to  be  the  student,  the  mechanic,  the  inventor, 
or  the  good-for-nothing.  Of  course,  through  kindly 
advice  and  training,  the  latter  may  be  led  to  throw 
off  his  lethargy  and  to  enter  the  ring  with  the  rest 
of  those  who  would  be  successful. 
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“Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
with  energy  and  enjoyment.”  No  boy  ever  grew 
into  useful  manhood  by  wasting  his  time.  There 
is  always  something  interesting  and  worth-while 
to  which  he  may  apply  himself.  If  he  gets  into 
the  habit  of  going  into  everything  he  does  for  all 
he  is  worth,  whether  it  be  work  or  play,  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  himself  for  the  big  tasks  later  on. 

Since  science  is  becoming  more  exact  and  com¬ 
petition  is  becoming  more  keen  in  the  crowded  pro¬ 
fessions,  no  man,  regardless  of  how  brilliant,  may 
find  success  to-day  without  days  and  weeks  and 
months  and  years  of  hard  toil.  During  an  address 
to  a  body  of  high-school  students  recently,  the 
president  of  a  large  law  school  made  the  statement 
that  if  anyone  wished  to  succeed  in  the  law  pro¬ 
fession  he  must  learn  to  “work,  work,  work.”  And 
he  could  have  said  the  same  concerning  any  pro¬ 
fession  or  business. 

That  boy  who  was  so  unfortunately  handicapped 
by  sickness  during  childhood,  but  who  busied  him¬ 
self  by  listening  to  old  Scottish  hero  stories  and 
ballads,  reading  all  the  lore  he  could  find,  learned 
in  these  early  years  the  secret  that  later  made  him 
so  successful.  He  found  that  there  is  one  virtue 
that  everyone  must  possess  if  he  would  achieve 
any  degree  of  success.  This  man,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  became  famous  for  his  tireless  energy,  wrote 
his  son  in  the  following  language: 

“I  cannot  too  much  impress  upon  your  mind 
that  labor  is  the  condition  which  God  has  imposed 
on  us  in  every  station  of  life.  There’s  nothing  worth 
having  that  can  be  had  without  it,  from  the  bread 
which  the  peasant  wins  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
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to  the  sports  by  which  the  rich  man  must  get  rid 
of  his  ennui.  As  for  knowledge,  it  can  no  more  be 
planted  in  the  human  mind  without  labor  than  a 
field  of  wheat  can  be  planted  without  the  previous 
use  of  the  plow.  Labor,  therefore,  my  dear  boy, 
and  improve  the  time.  In  youth  our  steps  are 
light  and  our  minds  are  ductile,  and  knowledge  is 
easily  laid  up;  but  if  we  neglect  our  spring,  our 
summer  will  be  useless  and  contemptible,  our  harvest 
will  be  chaff  and  our  winter  of  old  age  unrespected 
and  desolate.”  (Reprinted  by  permission  of  The 
Christian  Herald ,  from  the  book  entitled  Onward  to 
Fame  and  Fortune ,  p.  90.) 

Aiming  High 

Not  only  should  a  youth  be  industrious,  but  he 
should  work  to  a  high  purpose.  Every  boy  with 
any  ambition  wants  to  be  more  than  a  street  cleaner 
or  a  day  laborer.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who, 
because  they  lack  mental  vigor,  or  because  they 
were  unable  to  rise  above  adverse  circumstances, 
must  do  such  work.  But  the  boy  with  ambition 
and  “pep”  is  going  to  aim  higher.  The  very  fact 
that  he  is  aiming  high  helps  him  to  develop  into 
a  man  of  resolution  and  stamina. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  boys  and  girls  who  think 
they  are  aiming  high  and  are  ambitious  who  fret 
to  leave  school  as  soon  as  possible  and  secure  a 
job  as  early  as  the  law  will  permit.  Perhaps,  if 
they  understood  themselves  and  their  environment 
a  little  better,  they  would  hesitate  before  taking 
the  long  leap  out  of  school  into  the  heartless  whirl¬ 
pool  of  competition  in  the  business  world. 

In  wanting  to  leave  school  and  make  their  own 
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way  in  the  world,  boys  in  their  teens  are  simply 
answering  an  instinct  which  their  savage  brothers 
in  Africa  and  South  America  heed  when  they  seek 
full  rights  in  the  tribe  that  they  may  share  with 
the  older  men  the  hazards  of  war  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  hunt.  This  is  very  commendable  in  the 
youth  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  as  he  needs  little  train¬ 
ing  in  the  business  he  must  follow.  But  the  American 
boy  faces  a  different  situation.  He  is  neither  needed 
in  industry  nor  wanted  there  by  his  countrymen. 
Furthermore,  by  dropping  out  of  school  he  is  work¬ 
ing  an  irreparable  injury  to  himself  and  his  country. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago  a  lawyer  could  prepare 
himself  for  the  bar  by  studying  at  home;  a  doctor 
only  spent  two  years  in  a  medical  college;  a  good 
teacher  did  not  need  a  college  degree;  but  thingj| 
have  changed,  so  that,  to-day,  if  a  youth  has  am¬ 
bition,  an  unalterable  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
himself  for  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon 
him,  and  for  humanity,  for  whom  he  must  spend 
his  life,  he  will  make  up  his  mind  not  to  listen  to 
the  tantalizing  voice,  “Quit  school;  get  out  and  earn 
some  money  for  yourself.”  He  will  answer  back, 
“I’ll  continue  in  school,  grow  as  strong  as  I  possibly 
can,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  and  in  the 
end  I’ll  win  out  in  this  game.” 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  What  place  do  recreation  and  entertainment 

have  in  preparing  one  for  a  life-work? 

2.  Why  should  young  people  continue  in  school 

as  long  as  circumstances  permit? 

3.  What  habits  should  be  cultivated  to  aid  in 

the  proper  development? 
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4.  What  habits  should  one  avoid  forming  that 

he  may  be  sure  to  become  the  right  sort  of 
man? 

5.  Plan  out  a  day’s  program  that  would  dis¬ 

tribute  your  time  to  the  best  advantage? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  games,  both  for  indoor  and 

outdoor  recreation,  that  you  think  would  be 
profitable  diversions  for  the  young  people  of 
your  age. 

7.  Do  you  have  a  Boy  Scout  or  a  Camp  Fire 

organization  in  your  community?  In  what 
ways  do  they  help  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
into  the  right  sort  of  men  and  women? 

8.  What  helpful  features  are  there  in  the  pro¬ 

gram  offered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  to  their  members? 

9.  Is  there  something  your  church  or  school 

might  do  to  provide  the  proper  recreational 
and  educational  facilities  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  your  community? 

Useful  references: 

Whiting,  L. — Women  Who  Have  Ennobled  Life. 

Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia. 

Marden,  O.  S. — Masterful  Personality.  Thos.  Y. 

Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

Lorimer,  George  H. — Letters  from  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  His  Son.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Gilbert,  A. — More  Than  Conquerors.  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company,  New  York. 

Parkman,  Mary  R. —  Heroes  of  Today.  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company,  New  York. 
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Bristol,  Frank  M. — Heroines  of  History. 

Press,  New  York,  Cincinnati. 

Johnson,  F.  W. — Problems  of  Boyhood. 

sity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
Peters,  M.  C. — The  Strenuous  Career. 
Lee  Company,  Chicago. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LIFE  INVESTMENT 

In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  more  deplorable 
and,  in  many  cases,  more  sad  than  a  misspent  life, 
for  such  a  career  means  a  hopeless  life  of  discourag¬ 
ing  toil  for  the  individual  and  irreparable  loss  to  his 
fellow  men.  The  teaching  of  such  a  life  is  so  cogent 
that  no  youth  ought  to  disregard  it.  He  should  use 
every  precaution  to  insure  the  best  adjustment  in 
the  occupational  fields. 

A  Hopeless  Case 

A  helpful  lesson  is  given  us  in  the  experience  of  a 
young  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  speaking  to  a  group  of 
factory  men.  At  the  close  of  his  talk,  in  which  he  had 
pictured  the  urgent  need  of  meeting  life  with  the  best 
preparation  and  equipment  possible,  the  young  man 
asked  if  anyone  in  the  audience  wished  to  speak  to 
him  concerning  any  personal  problem.  In  answer 
to  his  invitation,  a  man  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  to  where  the  young  speaker  stood.  His 
face  was  bronzed  and  furrowed  from  years  of  toil 
and  exposure.  The  broad  shoulders  that  once  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  indomitable  strength,  now 
drooped  as  though  they  had  been  forced  to  carry 
the  yoke  of  a  conqueror.  He  lifted  his  gray  head, 
and  in  a  cynical  voice  that  spoke  of  defeat  and  re¬ 
sentment,  addressed  the  speaker. 

“Say,  young  man,  your  advice  is  all  right  for 
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them  that’s  young,  but  what’s  an  old  feller  like 
me  a  goin’  to  do?  I’ve  made  a  complete  failure  of 
life,  an’  it’s  too  late  now  to  begin  all  over  again.” 

The  question  remained  unanswered,  as  it  must 
with  thousands  in  the  same  plight.  This  hopeless, 
despairing  old  man  is  not  the  only  person  who  must 
own  that  he  has  made  a  complete  failure  of  life.  In 
every  community  we  may  find  his  prototypes — 
drudges,  eking  out  an  existence,  the  tools  of  agita¬ 
tors  and  the  enemies  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

Success  Table 

Statistics  reveal  conditions^  success  and  failure 
that  cannot  be  contradicted.  That  there  is  an 
appalling  number  of  failures  in  our  country  is  made 
evident  through  investigations  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association.  From  the  United  States 
Census  reports,  the  Association  has  made  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  financial  condition,  through 
life,  of  the  average  American  man.  The  results 
have,  for  simplicity,  been  worked  out  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  form  of  the  life  experience  of  one 
hundred  average  American  men  as  follows: 

At  age  25 

100  average  men,  healthy  and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body 
and  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  their  sup¬ 
port. 

At  age  35 

5  have  died. 

10  have  become  wealthy. 

10  are  in  good  circumstances. 

40  are  in  moderate  circumstances. 

35  have  not  improved  their  condition. 
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At  age  45 

ii  more  have  died — 16  in  all. 

4  only  are  wealthy;  all  the  others  rated  at  age  35  as 
having  resources  having  lost  their  accumulation. 

65  are  still  working  and  are  self-supporting,  but  without 
other  resources. 

15  are  no  longer  self-supporting,  owing  to  illness,  acci¬ 
dent,  etc. ;  a  few  still  earning  something,  but  not  enough 
for  self-support. 

At  age  55 

4  more  have  died,  20  in  all. 

1  has  become  rich. 

3  are  in  good  circumstance ;  but  not  the  same  three  quoted 
at  age  45,  for  one  who  was  wealthy  at  age  45  has  lost 
everything,  and  another  not  quoted  wealthy  at  45  has 
taken  his  place. 

46  are  still  working  for  their  living,  without  any  accumu¬ 
lation. 

30  are  now  more  or  less  dependent  upon  their  children, 
relatives,  or  upon  charity  for  support;  some  still  able 
to  do  light  work  are  being  replaced  by  younger  men. 

At  age  65 

16  more  have  died,  making  a  total  of  36  in  all  out  of  100. 

1  is  still  rich. 

3  are  wealthy,  1  of  those  who  lost  everything  before. 

45  having  again  become  wealthy. 

6  still  at  work,  self-supporting. 

54  are  dependent  upon  children,  relatives,  or  charity. 

At  age  75 

27  more  have  died,  making  63  in  all, 

60  of  whom  left  no  estate. 

2  only  are  wealthy,  three  who  were  rated  as  wealthy 
at  65  have  lost  their  accumulation. 

35  are  dependent  upon  children,  relatives,  or  charity. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Christian  Herald,  from 

the  article,  “Which  One  Are  You?” 
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The  facts  this  table  brings  us  are  startling  in 
their  revelations.  Many  lessons  may  be  taken 
from  them;  but  among  them  the  most  outstanding 
could  be  worded  something  like  this: 

1.  A  sound  preparation  for  life  should  be  made. 

2.  The  care  of  the  health  is  of  first  importance  in 
the  earning  of  a  livelihood. 

3.  One  should  take  the  greatest  care  to  make  the 
best  possible  life  investment. 

Few  deliberately  choose  a  life  of  failure.  Yet 
hundreds  must  own  that  they  have  made  a  miser¬ 
able  mistake  of  what  might  have  been  a  profitable 
and  happy  career.  Nor  can  the  cause  of  failure  be 
laid  to  the  adverse  nature  of  circumstances  and  en¬ 
vironment.  In  the  last  analysis,  most  failures  are 
due  to  the  wrong  kind  of  a  life  investment.  There 
was  ill-directed  judgment  in  the  choosing  of  a  voca¬ 
tion,  a  poor  appraisal  of  native  capacity,  or  a 
meager  understanding  of  the  occupations  open  to 
persons  of  different  ability,  training,  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  best  of  talents,  the  most  brilliant  of 
intellects,  are  doomed  to  failure  if  wrongly  invested. 

Difficulties  Involved  in  Choosing 

Making  the  investment  of  one’s  life  is  not  as  sim¬ 
ple  a  task  as  some  might  try  to  make  you  believe. 
It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  investing  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  interpretation  of  one’s 
capacities  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  health,  native 
tendencies,  mental  vigor,  industry,  desires,  ideals, 
and  the  degree  of  altruistic  spirit  possessed.  The 
choosing  of  a  vocation  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  cold 
figuring  of  profit  and  loss,  but,  rather,  a  careful 
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estimating  of  the  desirability  of  certain  fields  as 
compared  with  others,  the  social  gain  or  loss  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  choice,  and  the  relative  needs  of 
the  fields. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a  young  person  to 
judge  correctly  his  own  qualifications.  Not  long 
ago  a  friend  was  telling  the  author  of  two  girls  of 
sixteen  he  knows.  One  is  exceedingly  anxious  to 
become  an  actress  and  resents  any  advice  to  the 
contrary.  She  is  not  pretty,  has  no  special  ability 
that  would  indicate  that  she  has  talent  in  that  line, 
has  not  passed  the  seventh  grade  in  school,  and 
gives  as  the  reason  for  selecting  the  vocation  that 
one  can  make  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  work. 
The  other  girl,  a  high-school  graduate,  has  no  other 
ambition  at  present  than  going  on  through  college. 
She  does  not  know  what  she  is  going  to  be  and  does 
not  feel  capable  yet  to  decide  the  matter. 

So  perplexing  is  the  problem  of  choosing  a  career 
that  many  boys  and  girls,  after  a  self-examination 
and  a  survey  of  the  vocations,  find  themselves  in 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  high-school  boy  who 
had  been  making  a  study  of  the  occupations  found 
himself.  One  of  his  instructors  had  asked  him 
what  he  thought  he  would  like  to  do  as  a  life-work. 

“I  once  thought  that  I  wanted  to  be  an  electrical 
engineer/’  he  replied,  “but  since  making  a  study  of 
all  of  the  vocations,  I  don’t  know  what  I  want  to  be.” 

So  it  is  with  many  young  people.  After  making 
a  study  of  the  occupations,  they  are  farther  from  a 
decision  than  before,  which  in  many  cases  is  for  the 
good.  A  hurried  decision  is  likely  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  future  happiness  and  success  of  the  one  mak¬ 
ing  the  choice.  However,  there  must  be  more  than 
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knowledge  of  self  and  knowledge  of  the  occupations 
if  the  youth  is  ever  to  make  a  satisfactory  choice 
of  a  life-work.  Each  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
deep-rooted  life  aim. 

A  young  person  who  is  well  informed  on  these 
points,  but  whose  life  is  not  dominated  by  a  high 
and  irresistible  motive,  is  in  about  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  railroad  engine  off  the  track.  If  the  engine 
moves  at  all,  invariably  it  will  take  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  At  all  events,  it  will  take  the  course  of  least 
resistance.  At  most  it  won’t  go  far.  So  it  is  with 
the  youth  who  has  no  mighty  principle  or  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  to  direct  him  toward  the  goal  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  large  usefulness.  No  red-blooded  youth 
wants  to  enter  an  occupation  just  because  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  easiest  course.  The  “snaps”  simply  do 
not  appeal  to  the  best  type  of  young  people. 

A  Healthy  Attitude 

If  you  have  a  healthy  attitude  toward  life,  with¬ 
out  doubt  you  are  eager  to  obtain  any  information 
that  will  assist  you  in  making  a  better  decision  in 
selecting  a  life-work.  How  important  it  would  be 
if  you  had  a  large  sum  of  money  to  invest  that  you 
seek  the  advice  of  reliable  persons  to  assist  you  in 
making  a  good  investment.  How  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  in  investing  a  life  that  you  have  the  best 
advice  and,  with  it,  use  your  own  judgment  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  large  cities 
have  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  assistance  of 
trained  vocational  guides,  people  who  understand 
human  nature  and  the  opportunities,  advantages, 
and  disadvantages  in  the  various  fields. 
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You  may  not  be  near  enough  to  a  vocational 
bureau  to  secure  any  help  from  that  source;  but, 
with  a  few  suggestions,  a  mind  to  use,  and  a  will 
to  do,  you  will  stand  as  good  chance  to  make  good 
as  the  one  who  has  the  advantages  of  such  assist¬ 
ance. 

In  the  following  chapters  the  great  principles 
that  should  help  and  inspire  one  to  make  the  proper 
life  investment  are  freely  discussed.  They  have 
been  given  space  and  consideration  to  help  young 
men  and  young  women  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  a 
bad  investment,  so  that  they  may  never  be  able 
truthfully  to  say,  “I’ve  made  a  complete  failure  of 
life,  an’  it’s  too  late  now  to  begin  all  over  again.” 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Why  is  life  investment  so  difficult? 

2.  Why  should  one  devote  much  time  and 

thought  to  this  decision? 

3.  What  steps  would  you  take  in  preparing  to  in¬ 

vest  your  life? 

4.  Why  is  your  attitude  towards  the  vocations  of 

importance? 

5.  What  persons  would  you  consult  concerning 

the  choice  of  a  career? 

6.  Should  one  accept  the  advice  of  a  friend  who 

is  prejudiced  against  certain  types  of  em¬ 
ployment? 

7.  In  what  way  does  it  concern  others  that  you 

make  the  proper  investment  of  your  life? 

Useful  references: 

Marden,  O.  S. — Choosing  a  Career.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
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Bok,  Edward. — Successward.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York. 

Fowler,  N.  C. — Getting  a  Start.  Sully  and  Klein- 
teich,  New  York. 

Davis,  J.  R. —  Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Sharp- Hill. — Living  At  Our  Best.  Abingdon  Press, 
New  York,  Cincinnati. 


CHAPTER  V 


LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION 

In  this  day  of  high  specialization  and  lively  com¬ 
petition  there  is  no  such  thing  as  slipping  into  a 
good  position  without  a  definite  preparation.  The 
men  who  may  be  classed  as  successes  to-day  are 
not  the  men  who  have  avoided  school.  They  are 
the  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  spared  no 
pains  to  secure  the  widest  and  soundest  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  get  ready  all  at  once  or 
by  just  one  process.  It  took  years  of  self-observa¬ 
tion,  hard  work,  and  careful  selection  of  studies  to 
produce  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  statesman  and 
wiseman.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  every  suc¬ 
cessful  man  to-day. 

You  are  what  you  are  largely  because  of  the 
home  in  which  you  have  been  reared,  because  of 
the  associates  you  have  had  about  you,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  church  and  schools  you  have  attended. 
What  you  will  become  will  depend  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  use  your  time  from  this  day  on. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage 
or  to  no  advantage  at  all  for  your  future. 

The  Importance  of  a  High  School  Education 

Every  farmer  lad  knows  how  important  preparing 
the  soil  is  to  a  good  harvesting.  How  carefully  the 
farmer  tills  the  soil  for  the  planting!  He  turns  the 
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surface,  breaks  the  clods,  fills  the  furrows — all  that 
the  young  plant  may  get  a  better  start.  The  youth 
who  hopes  to  win  must  also  prepare  himself  for 
growth  into  the  strongest  manhood  to  fill  life’s  work 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  He  must  continually 
rearrange  his  fund  of  information  so  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  may  be  most  effective.  He  must 
polish  off  his  awkward  and  crude  ways  of  doing 
things.  In  order  that  this  might  be  accomplished 
every  boy  and  girl  with  reasonable  mental  ability 
should  complete  a  good  course  in  high  school. 

The  social  atmosphere  provided  by  the  high 
school  prepares  the  average  young  person  to  meet 
people  in  a  pleasing  and  easy  manner,  gives  him  the 
necessary  poise  to  converse  with  a  person  in  any 
station  in  life.  This  is  very  essential,  as  success  in 
any  field  depends  to  some  extent  upon  one’s  ability 
to  meet  and  converse  with  other  people. 

It  is  in  the  high  school  that  the  mastery  of  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  processes  and  principles  is  ac¬ 
complished.  And,  if  a  youth  is  awake  to  his 
opportunities,  he  can  there  find  out  much  about 
his  qualifications  for  employment  in  a  vocation  and 
the  nature  of  the  fields  open  to  him.  In  an  ever- 
increasing  number  high  schools  are  providing  for 
vocational  information  and  vocational  guidance.  In 
many  cases  boys  and  girls  may  find  that  in  high 
school  there  is  furnished  the  training  necessary  for 
entering  upon  the  life-work  immediately  after 
graduation.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  trade 
and  business  courses. 

But  the  majority  of  young  people  ought  not  to 
make  high  school  the  immediate  stepping-stone  into 
a  vocation.  By  specializing  in  high  school  one 
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denies  himself  the  broad  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  really  successful  career.  Again,  to  specialize 
in  high  school  closes  admittance  to  many  desirable 
schools  of  higher  learning;  and  since  few  young 
people  of  high-school  age  know  finally  what  they 
should  follow  as  a  life-work,  the  chances  for  needed 
adjustment  are  lessened  tremendously  by  early 
specialization. 

The  Question  of  a  College  Education 

What  about  college?  Many  a  youth  is  asking 
himself  this  question.  College  appears  to  be  an 
important  institution;  but  should  he  go?  One 
college  president,  Dr.  Carl  G.  Doney,  of  Willamette 
University,  Salem,  Oregon,  in  “A  Plain  Letter  about 
Education  and  Colleges/ 7  answers  this  question  in 
an  unusually  interesting  manner.  He  says: 

There  are  two  classes  of  young  people  who  should  not 
attend  college,  i.  If  a  person  has  no  desire  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  is  certain  that  he  cannot  acquire  that  desire,  a 
college  course  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  him.  A  student 
who  has  passed  through  high  school  very  likely  has  a  real 
desire  for  learning,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  continued. 
But  it  is  possible  that  he  has  found  the  work  sheer  drudgery 
and  has  been  obliged  to  drive  himself  to  it.  Still,  I  do  not 
think  such  a  person  should  immediately  render  a  positive 
verdict  against  himself,  for  the  conditions  in  the  high  school 
may  have  been  discouraging  and  unfriendly.  He  should 
seriously  consult  his  own  mind  and  be  reluctant  to  make 
this  momentous  decision;  but  if  he  is  sure  that  he  cares  for 
no  further  formal  education,  and  will  not  care,  I  would 
advise  him  not  to  go  to  college.  2.  The  second  class  is 
composed  of  those  whose  habits  would  prevent  a  successful 
college  career.  A  college  course  requires  hard  work ;  and 
a  person  who  is  indolent  and  is  determined  to  remain  so, 
is  out  of  place  in  such  associations.  Furthermore,  in  order 
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Alice  Freeman  Palmer  holds  a  very  honored  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  countless  numbers  who  were  refreshed  and 
helped  by  her  wise  counsel  and  unselfish  services.  She 
stands  as  one  of  America’s  foremost  leaders  in  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  women  in  our  country  and  in  other  lands.  For 
many  years  she  was  president  of  Wellesley  College,  which 
grew  rapidly  under  her  skillful  direction.  After  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  George  Herbert  Palmer,  she  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Woman’s  Educational  Association  of  Boston.  In 
1892  she  became  nonresident  dean  of  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Her  life  is  blessed  by 
men  and  women  to-day  because  she  gave  unstintingly  to 
the  cause  of  her  fellow  men. 
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to  do  hard  work  and  to  make  the  four  years’  work  truly 
profitable,  the  student’s  other  habits  should  be  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  control  all  his  resources  and  direct  them 
unfalteringly  toward  a  definite  object  of  self-improvement. 
The  years  in  college  ought  to  he  a  great  thrilling  and  joyous 
commitment  of  every  aspiration  and  energy  toward  making 
a  strong ,  satisfying ,  and  serviceable  life.  Now,  if  you  can 
pass  these  two  tests,  I  think  you  should  attend  college. 

If  you  desire  to  make  of  life  the  largest  possible 
service,  the  fullest  personal  satisfaction,  the  great¬ 
est  power  to  achieve  something  worth  while,  you 
will  choose  to  attend  some  college.  Your  associa¬ 
tions  in  college  should  give  you  friends  of  the  best 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  pursuit  of 
your  studies  and  contact  with  the  keen  minds  of 
your  instructors  and  fellow  classmen  will  give  you 
an  intellectual  grasp  that  will  be  invaluable  in 
mastering  life’s  problems.  If  you  locate  in  the 
right  sort  of  college,  you  will  have  a  finer  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  human  nature  and  a  wider  understanding  of 
the  social  and  economic  problems  you  must  help  to 
solve  than  you  could  otherwise  obtain. 

The  Kind  of  College  to  Choose 

Now,  just  as  you  have  selected  certain  subjects 
in  high  school  because  they  were  more  suited  to 
your  plans  for  the  future,  so  you  will  select  a  col¬ 
lege  that  appeals  to  a  youth  of  your  type  and  that 
more  nearly  fits  into  your  program  for  the  coming 
years. 

There  are  as  many  varieties  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  as  there  are  types  of  young  people  to 
attend  them.  One  will  find  four  general  types  of 
schools  of  higher  learning  in  this  country. 
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1.  Those  that  emphasize  the  social  side  of  the 
student’s  life. 

2.  Those  that  stress  athletic  achievement  above 
all  else. 

3.  Those  that  are  especially  strong  on  scholastic 
attainment. 

4.  Those  that  endeavor  to  merge  spiritual,  social, 
scholastic,  and  athletic  attainment  into  one  great 
end — the  building  of  men  and  women  that  are 
“four  square.” 

Much  depends  upon  the  type  of  person  you  are 
as  to  the  kind  of  college  you  will  select.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  you  will  choose  to  attend  an  institution  that 
offers  what  you  want.  Two  high-school  seniors 
were  discussing  the  merits  of  several  colleges.  “No, 
Mary,”  said  one,  “I  wouldn’t  go  to - Univer¬ 

sity,  because  you  can’t  have  any  fun  there.”  She 
wasn’t  interested  especially  in  self-improvement. 
For  her,  college  was  a  place  for  fullest  personal 
enjoyment,  not  a  serious  preparation  for  a  desirable 
place  in  the  world. 

But  the  young  people  who  are  conscientious 
about  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  life  want  to 
know  what  college  will  help  them  place  the  best 
material  into  that  foundation.  In  regard  to  this, 
the  college  president  quoted  above  goes  on  to  say: 

What  college  should  I  attend?  The  college  to  which 
you  go  will  literally  and  truly  make  you  what  you  are  to  be 
thereafter.  It  will  largely  give  you  the  ideas  which  you  will 
employ  and  it  will  give  you  the  method  of  your  thinking. 
It  will  shape  your  ambitions,  determine  your  habits,  and  fix 
your  character.  You  see  how  appallingly  significant  the 
choice  of  your  college  is.  One  may  well  pray  for  guidance 
and  consult  with  the  wisest  friends  in  making  a  decision 
so  fraught  with  good  or  evil, 
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I  do  not  know  what  particular  college  is  the  best  for  you, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  every  college  should  possess 
if  it  is  worthy  of  your  consideration.  See  if  you  ought 
not  demand  these: 

1.  It  should  have  the  equipment  of  buildings,  laboratories, 
and  libraries  fully  adequate  for  all  the  work  it  offers.  You 
cannot  afford  to  work  with  insufficient  or  poor  tools. 

2.  It  should  have  professors  who  thoroughly  know  their 
subjects  and  who  know  how  to  teach  them.  If  they  do  not, 
they  will  fool  and  fumble  with  your  mind  and  graduate  you 
with  only  a  fraction  of  what  you  should  have. 

3.  Every  professor  should  be  a  Christian,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  religious  integrity  is  the  very  warp  of  life,  giving 
strength  and  endurance  and  value  to  it.  You  may  not  be 
a  professed  Christian  yourself,  but  you  believe  in  goodness 
and  know  its  worth.  It  is  better  to  have  it  come  freely 
and  naturally  to  you  than  to  be  under  instructors  whose 
influence  may  require  you  to  fight  to  retain  what  goodness 
you  already  have. 

4.  The  student  body  should  be  clean,  wholesome,  alive, 
happy,  and  enthusiastic.  They  should  have  high  ideals, 
be  earnest  and  industrious,  cordial  and  kind,  open  and 
democratic.  What  they  are,  you  will  become.  Choose  a 
student  body  like  which  you  wish  to  be. 

5.  Your  college  should  be  fully  standardized.  Your  credits 
should  be  accepted  at  par  everywhere;  there  is  a  reason  if 
they  are  not,  and  you  should  not  pay  for  that  reason. 

6.  Choose  a  college  with  an  honorable  history  and  with  a 
large  and  successful  alumni.  Going  to  college  identifies  you 
with  that  college.  You  will  meet  the  alumni,  associate  with 
them;  they  will  help  you  and  you  will  help  them.  You  will 
want  to  be  proud  of  your  Alma  Mater. 

7.  For  most  students  I  believe  a  small  college  to  be  the 
best,  especially  for  their  first  two  or  three  years.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are :  (a)  Most  of  your  work  will  be  under 
heads  of  departments  and  not  under  assistants.  ( b )  Classes 
are  usually  smaller,  (c)  You  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  professors.  ( d )  You  will  soon  know  practically 
all  of  the  students  and  the  friendships  are  close.  ( e )  A 
small  college  has  almost  as  many  student  enterprises  as  a 
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large  one  and  you  will  have  a  better  chance  at  honors  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  opportunities  to  develop  leadership. 
(/)  In  scholarship  and  socially,  you  cannot  lose  yourself; 
you  must  succeed,  (g)  Small  colleges  produce  a  higher 
proportion  of  successful  graduates  than  the  larger  insti¬ 
tutions. 

A  graduate  of  a  large  university  recently  stated 
that  he  felt  that  ordinarily  it  was  better  for  any 
young  person  to  attend  a  small  college  during  his 
undergraduate  work.  He  continued  by  saying: 

The  large  university  usually  does  not  look  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  student  as  carefully  as  does  the  smaller  college. 
As  a  freshman  attending  a  large  university  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  classmate  who  had  come  to  the  institution 
with  the  notion  that  social  functions  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  He  spent  the  larger  portion  of  his 
time  at  parties  and  dances.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
second  semester  he  was  told  that  he  was  no  longer  wanted 
in  the  university,  and  no  amount  of  pleading  or  petitioning 
was  of  any  avail  to  readmit  him.  Had  he  gone  to  a  smaller 
college,  his  case  would  have  been  looked  into  long  before 
the  opening  of  the  second  semester,  and  more  than  likely 
the  personal  interest  shown  and  the  wise  advice  given  would 
have  deterred  him  from  dissipating  his  time  in  frivolous 
and  useless  activity. 


Earning  One’s  Way  Through  School 

A  substantial  education  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  boy  or  girl  of  average  mentality  and  in  good 
health.  In  a  survey  of  the  students  attending  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  high  schools  in  Chicago  the  author 
found  that  more  than  half  of  the  men  were  over 
twenty  years  old,  and  that  nearly  seventy- five  per 
cent  were  planning  to  go  to  college.  Some  of  the 
men  attending  evening  school  left  high  school  years 
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ago  and  have  since  found  that  an  education  pays. 
They  follow  their  trade  or  business  during  the  day; 
then,  for  several  hours  in  the  evening,  they  attend 
classes.  For  some  of  them  it  is  an  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  because  of  having  gotten  out  of  the 
study  habit;  but  they  stick  to  it.  Some  say  that, 
after  leaving  school  in  the  evening,  they  go  home 
to  study  until  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Difficult?  Yes,  but  they  believe  that  an  education 
is  worth  the  effort.  They  are  solving  the  problem 
in  their  way.  Others  are  finding  different  methods 
of  winning  the  necessary  preparation  for  life. 

Lack  of  funds  is  no  longer  an  excuse  to  miss  the 
benefits  of  a  college  education.  More  than  half  of 
the  students  in  practically  every  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  are  making  their  way  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  To  some  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  and  no  task 
too  menial  to  win  the  cherished  goal.  Where  one  is 
wdlling  to  wrork  there  usually  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  job.  But  the  youth  is  to  be  pitied  who 
holds  that  attitude  toward  labor  that  a  certain 
young  man,  speaking  of  farming,  seemed  to  have. 
Said  he:  “It  will  be  a  long  day  before  anyone  will 
see  me  working  in  a  hayfield.  I  would  starve  before 
I  would  do  such  a  thing.”  If  one  has  the  will  to  do, 
no  matter  what  the  task  may  be,  just  so  it  is  an 
honest  one,  he  seldom  will  have  difficulty  in  finding 
work  to  help  him  through  school. 

It  is  true  that  living  in  some  college  towns  is 
more  reasonable  than  in  others;  also  work  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  nature  is  more  readily  obtainable  around 
some  colleges  than  others.  These  factors  should  be 
taken  into  account  before  any  definite  choice  of 
institution  is  made. 
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Having  a  Worthy  Goal 

In  entering  any  college  or  university  one  ought 
always  to  hold  before  him  a  worthy  goal.  Perhaps 
the  ideal  is  developing  into  a  man  or  woman  like 
some  noble  person  whom  you  know,  or  with  whom 
you  have  become  acquainted  through  biographical 
reading.  Social  functions  alone  won’t  bring  the 
desired  results.  Developing  into  a  star  athlete  by 
itself  cannot  win  the  prize.  Continual  study,  with 
no  thought  for  human  associations,  will  not  develop 
one  into  the  highest  type  of  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood.  One  goes  to  college  to  acquire  such  a  grip 
on  life  and  such  an  outlook  on  its  problems  that 
he  may  become  a  leader  of  men  toward  the  finer 
and  better  things  in  life. 

Your  college  life,  among  associates,  in  social 
gatherings,  in  participation  in  athletic  events  and 
student  activities,  and  in  application  to  study, 
ought  to  make  you  ready  to  engage  successfully  in 
the  game  of  life,  or  to  enter  upon  the  specialization 
required  for  entrance  into  a  profession  or  business. 
If  the  preparation  of  a  youth  has  been  adequate 
and  he  has  acquired  a  desirable  attitude  toward  his 
vocation  and  his  fellows,  life  is  going  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  worth  while  through  the  larger  activity 
made  possible  by  the  best  preparation. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  What  are  the  benefits  of  a  high-school  education? 

2.  What  type  of  person  should  not  go  to  college? 

3.  What  sort  of  person  ought  to  go? 

4.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  you  would  be 

benefited  by  a  college  education? 
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5.  What  kind  of  a  college  do  you  wish  to  attend? 

Why? 

6.  Will  the  associations  you  form  in  this  college 

be  helpful  to  you  in  achieving  your  goal? 

7.  How  much  capital  will  it  require  to  attend  the 

college  of  your  choice? 

8.  If  necessary,  how  could  you  earn  your  way? 

9.  Secure  bulletins  from  several  colleges  in  order 

to  learn  something  concerning  the  entrance 
requirements;  variety  of  courses  offered; 
strength  of  faculty;  moral,  scholastic,  and 
spiritual  standards;  and  other  points  of 
interest. 

Useful  references: 

Christian  Guas — Getting  Through  College  on  Noth¬ 
ing  a  Year.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York. 

Wilson,  C.  D. — Working  One's  Way  Through  Col¬ 
lege  and  University.  A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago. 

Moran,  F.  A. — Over  100  Ways  to  Work  One’s 
Way  Through  College.  University  Press,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 
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THE  QUEST  OF  THE  BEST 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  plants  is  that  when 
they  are  placed  where  there  is  an  unequal  amount 
of  light  coming  from  all  angles,  they  reach  cour¬ 
ageously  upward  and  outward  toward  the  stronger 
rays  of  light.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  pull  up 
root  and  move  to  better  environment,  but  they  can 
and  do  seek  the  best  within  reach. 

Like  these  plants,  some  of  us  are  not  situated  in 
an  environment  entirely  suited  to  us.  Neither  can 
we  always  move  away  from  the  things  we  dislike. 
Might  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  plant  that 
struggles  throughout  its  life  for  the  best  to  be  had? 
We  may  not  comprehend  all  at  once  the  entire 
course  to  follow  in  this  pursuit,  but,  perhaps,  step 
by  step,  we  may  advance  to  the  best  in  life  open 
to  us. 

A  Man  With  an  Ideal 

Among  the  author’s  acquaintances  is  a  man 
whose  life  exemplifies  this  quality  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner.  We  shall  call  him  George.  When 
George  was  but  four  years  old  a  primary  teacher 
took  a  special  interest  in  him  and  influenced  his 
people  to  send  him  to  school.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  school  career  he  looked  upon  the  teaching 
profession  with  eyes  of  admiration.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  he  had  reached  the  fourth  grade 
that  he  began  to  dream  of  what  he  would  do  when 
he  became  a  man.  His  teacher  captivated  his  in- 
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terest,  and  he  decided  that  to  be  a  teacher  of  her 
type  would  be  the  greatest  achievement  in  life. 
Urged  on  by  this  worthy  ambition,  he  did  his  work 
thoroughly  and  efficiently. 

As  a  graduate  from  high  school  he  entered  upon 
the  career  that  was  the  fulfillment  of  his  long- 
cherished  dreams.  He  loved  his  work  in  the  little 
country  school,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
mediocre  preparation  for  life.  He  was  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  effectively  the  work  at  hand.  A  second- 
grade  certificate  might  do  for  some,  but  for  him 
only  a  first-grade  certificate  was  satisfactory.  After 
obtaining  this  he  decided  that  his  general  prepara¬ 
tion  was  inadequate  and  discontinued  teaching  to 
attend  a  business  college.  There  he  equipped  him¬ 
self  as  fully  in  business  subjects  as  earnest  study 
and  conscientious  application  could  accomplish. 
While  engaged  in  study  at  this  school  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  thought  that  the  principal’s  position 
would  be  just  the  kind  of  position  he  would  like  to 
hold,  and  he  accordingly  fitted  himself  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  work.  Not  long  after  he  left 
this  school  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  principalship, 
and  he  was  invited  by  the  board  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion.  And  he  was  ready  to  accept,  because  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  just  such  a  position. 

A  number  of  years  later  George  attended  a  nor¬ 
mal  school  to  prepare  himself  still  better  in  the 
teaching  profession.  While  there  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Science,  and 
concluded  that  his  field  of  opportunity  lay  in  this 
direction.  Knowing  that  only  the  best-equipped 
scholar  could  secure  such  a  position,  he  burned  the 
“midnight  oil”  to  fit  himself  for  that  work. 
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In  time  the  professor  of  science  received  a  call  to 
another  school,  and  whom  should  he  seek  out  but 
the  young  fellow  who  had  been  preparing  himself 
for  a  professorship  in  science.  He  told  George  that 
if  he  would  enter  application  for  the  position  at 
once,  he  was  pretty  sure  he  could  land  it.  Acting 
on  his  advice,  George  made  application — going  in 
person  to  the  president  of  the  institution.  He  was 
elected.  Why?  Because  he  was  ready  for  just 
such  a  position.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  good 
work  or  better,  but  he  must  do  the  best  possible 
for  him,  with  the  result  that  he  won  the  best  place 
on  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school. 

But  George  wasn’t  through  going  yet.  Professor 
of  science  was  a  first-class  position  in  the  normal 
school,  but  he  decided  to  teach  in  college,  where 
he  soon  obtained  a  position.  But  there  was  another 
office  in  this  college  that  was  more  to  be  desired 
than  that  of  professor  of  science.  It  took  a  better 
man  to  fill  it  also.  George  did  not  plan  on  getting 
that  particular  position,  but  he  must  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  one  just  like  it.  As  the  years  went  by  he 
mastered  himself  in  every  respect,  so  that  he  might 
be  better  fitted  for  this  larger  position.  In  time 
there  occurred  a  vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  the 
college;  and  who  was  asked  to  fill  that  vacancy? 
The  man  who  was  prepared.  How  did  he  get  there? 
He  says  he  did  it  by  not  looking  so  far  ahead  that 
he  should  become  discouraged  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  to-day  and  the  future,  that  he  was  never 
satisfied  with  simply  doing  passing  work.  Nothing 
but  the  best  satisfied  him,  for  he  knew  that  any¬ 
thing  short  of  that  would  not  satisfy  his  future 
employer. 
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No  healthy-minded  man  or  woman  is  satisfied 
with  doing  work  that  only  passes.  The  man  who 
plays  a  winning  game  is  the  man  who,  not  satisfied 
with  average  ability  or  ordinary  conditions,  is 
always  trying  to  improve  himself,  his  job,  and  the 
world  in  which  he  lives. 

Self-Mastery 

The  first  step  in  the  quest  of  the  best  is,  “Be 
master  of  yourself.”  The  world  does  not  hold  the 
most  attractive  positions  for  those  who  pet  and 
pamper  themselves,  who  satisfy  every  whim  and 
passing  desire.  The  man  who  would  be  master  of 
himself  does  not  do  a  thing  simply  because  he  likes 
to  or  wants  to,  but  because  it  will  add  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  better  man. 

The  man  who  would  be  master  of  himself  does 
not  feel  that  he  is  excused  to  perform  any  action 
just  because  his  constitution  craves  that  thing. 
Self-mastery  means  development  into  the  finest  and 
noblest  manhood  or  womanhood,  the  kind  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  business  strain,  social  distraction, 
and  alluring  temptations  that  a  person  is  bound  to 
meet  in  business  and  social  activity. 

Without  doubt  the  man  who  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  companions  in  his  chances  to 
make  good  is  the  man  who  has  every  muscle,  nerve, 
and  desire  under  perfect  control.  He  makes  no 
false  moves;  he  wastes  no  energy;  he  concentrates 
on  the  business  at  hand. 

The  Beginnings  of  Self-Mastery  in  School 

Most  of  us  begin  to  be  successes  or  failures  before 
we  ever  enter  our  life-work.  The  boy  who  fools 
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away  his  time  over  his  books  is  paving  the  way  for  a 
flat  failure  in  life.  If  one  would  be  master  of  his 
job,  he  must  be  master  of  his  studies.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  those  who  attend  school  to-day  realize 
the  meaning  or  significance  of  this  truth.  There 
are,  in  every  fair-sized  class  of  boys  and  girls  in  any 
school,  four  distinct  types  of  pupils: 

1.  Those  who  want  to  evade  as  much  work  as 
possible  and  are  urged  on  only  by  threats  and  pun¬ 
ishments. 

2.  Those  who  care  for  credits  only. 

3.  Those  who  get  the  lesson  to  please  the  teacher. 

4.  Those  who  master  the  lesson  in  order  that 
they  may  improve  themselves. 

In  so  far  as  the  first  three  groups  are  concerned, 
lesson  getting  is  as  far  as  the  best  of  them  go.  They 
do  not  build  on  the  past  nor  advance  to  higher 
levels.  With  them  progress  is  only  incidental,  not 
inevitable,  as  with  those  in  the  fourth  group.  Those 
who  place  the  emphasis  on  lesson  mastery  are  the 
ones  who  get  the  value  of  all  time  spent  in  school. 

It  will  be  conceded,  however,  that  not  every 
well-intentioned  student  can  obtain  a  high  degree 
of  mastery  over  his  work.  Nevertheless,  the  pupil 
who  gets  into  the  lesson  mastery  habit  will  achieve 
far  more  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  than  if  he 
simply  has  his  lesson. 

Lesson  mastery  means  nothing  more  than  assim¬ 
ilating  the  principles  on  which  each  lesson  is  based 
and  making  those  principles  a  working  knowledge 
capable  of  being  used  effectively  in  any  thought 
relation.  Now,  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  simply  by  studying  over 
the  details  in  each  lesson.  That  is  lesson  getting. 
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Lesson  mastery  can  be  realized  through  a  few  care¬ 
fully  directed  habits  of  study. 

1.  Have  a  place  and  a  time  for  study.  While 
you  are  visiting  with  a  friend,  refrain  from  going 
to  that  place  or  thumbing  over  your  books.  So 
arrange  your  other  activities  that  you  will  not  have 
to  rush  through  your  work,  and  it  is  by  far  better 
to  pursue  a  few  subjects,  getting  them  fully  in 
hand,  than  to  smatter  over  a  large  number.  The 
bane  of  American  schools  to-day  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  subjects  pursued  by  the  pupils  and  the  vast 
amount  of  reading  required  for  each  day’s  work. 
If  a  pupil  has  mastered  a  fundamental  assignment 
and  then  has  sufficient  time,  with  other  sources  of 
information  at  hand,  he  naturally  will  browse 
around  to  satisfy  the  interest  created.  When  the 
time  comes  for  you  to  study,  everything  that  may 
in  any  way  distract  from  study  should  be  removed 
from  the  sacred  den,  even  to  the  picture  of  a  special 
friend.  Materials  should  be  at  hand  for  immediate 
use.  No  time  should  be  wasted  with  musings  on 
any  topic  outside  of  study. 

2.  Begin  with  a  certain  subject,  preferably  the 
most  difficult,  and  proceed  in  routine  manner, 
establishing  the  habit  of  dealing  thoroughly  with 
each  in  its  order. 

3.  Be  positive  that  you  can  explain  the  lesson 
clearly  to  anyone  so  that  he  might  understand 
fully.  An  excellent  help  in  doing  this  is  to  explain 
the  essential  points  to  an  imaginary  person. 

4.  Compare  newly  acquired  material  with  that 
you  have  learned  previously.  For  example,  in 
studying  civics,  you  have  a  lesson  on  the  American 
Cabinet.  After  mastering  the  essential  factors — 
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Mr.  Howells  has  won  international  prominence  as  an 
architect  of  the  first  mark  through  winning  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  most  acceptable  design  for 
the  new  Tribune  Building.  Architects  from  all  over  the 
world  vied  with  each  other  in  this  contest  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  author  of  the  most  beautiful  building  of  modern 
times.  Mr.  Howells,  son  of  the  late  William  Dean  Howells, 
noted  author  and  editor,  gained  the  preparation  for  his 
career  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  and  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  his  extensive  preparation  did  much  to  give  him 
mastery  over  his  work. 
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appointment,  official  duties,  powers,  relation  to  the 
President,  relation  to  Congress — you  recall  your 
study  of  the  English  Cabinet  and  compare  the 
two  on  all  the  points  that  you  have  just  mastered. 

5.  Apply  your  new  information  to  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  conditions.  In  the  study  of  the  sciences  this 
is  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  experiments  will 
verify  reading,  or  subject  matter  will  assist  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  results  of  experimentation.  In  eco¬ 
nomics  or  civics  one  can  readily  supply  current 
situations  as  problem  cases. 

Mastering  Your  Job 

Just  as  lesson  mastery  is  essential  to  the  securing 
of  a  dynamic,  usable  fund  of  knowledge  and  the 
acquiring  of  skill  in  applying  that  knowledge,  so 
the  mastery  of  one’s  vocation  is  essential  to  the 
making  of  life  what  you  want  it  to  be — a  mighty 
dynamo  of  efficient  service. 

The  mastery  of  your  job  means  putting  the  best 
you  have  into  your  work,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  may  be  done  through  observing  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  conduct.  Many  men  testify  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  following  rules  in  pursuing  one’s 
vocation : 

1.  Be  observant. 

Know  everything  about  the  work  there  is  to 
learn  through  observation  of  methods  used  by 
others.  Note  the  manner  in  which  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  men  in  the  field  apply  themselves.  Always 
be  looking  for  a  better  way  of  performing  your 
duties.  Your  associate  will  not  pass  ahead  of  you 
because  he  is  made  of  better  stuff,  but  because  he 
makes  better  use  of  the  stuff  he  is  made  of. 
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2.  Use  notebook. 

Do  not  neglect  to  keep  a  personal  helper  in  the 
form  of  a  well-arranged  notebook.  In  it  should  be 
recorded  new  ideas  that  come  to  you  while  you  are 
going  about  your  tasks  or  are  at  leisure;  clippings 
from  magazines  and  newspapers  that  offer  ideas 
and  materials  for  improvement  should  be  pasted  in 
it.  In  time  some  of  the  notes  made  will  be  dis¬ 
carded,  but  many  that  you  would  have  forgotten 
entirely  without  the  assistance  of  your  little  helper, 
will  prove  of  invaluable  assistance  to  you  in  seeking 
to  make  every  effort  count  for  the  most. 

3.  Listen  to  advice. 

Few  people  can  listen  to  advice  graciously.  They 
resent  anyone  in  any  station  of  life  “telling  them 
anything.”  They  feel  that  they  know  as  much 
concerning  the  matter  as  the  one  offering  the  ad¬ 
vice.  The  most  ignorant  person  along  most  lines 
may  have  learned  something  that  would  be  useful 
to  the  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  wise  man  will 
always  listen  thoughtfully  to  information  or  advice 
proffered  by  any  person;  but  he  will  reserve  the 
right  to  weigh  the  ideas  very  carefully  before  adopt¬ 
ing  them. 

4.  Be  courteous. 

Among  a  certain  type  of  young  people  to-day 
there  has  developed  an  exceedingly  bad  taste  in 
manners,  or,  what  is  even  worse,  no  taste  at  all. 
They  seem  to  have  no  regard  for  the  feelings  and 
rights  of  others,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  trample  on 
them. 

As  an  example  of  this  barbarous  conduct,  a  short 
time  ago  a  teacher  was  accosted  by  a  pupil  who 
had  been  tardy  in  presenting  his  card  for  the 
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month’s  grade.  Thrusting  the  card  into  the  hands 
of  his  instructor,  he  commanded  in  no  uncertain 
tone  of  voice,  “Gi’  me  my  grade.”  Perhaps  he  had 
caught  the  spirit  from  others,  but  that  does  not 
excuse  him.  Regardless  of  the  number  about  us 
who  are  discourteous,  we  will  not  be  any  the  less 
rude  in  not  respecting  the  feelings  of  others. 

Furthermore,  showing  courtesy  is  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  attract  the  right  sort  of  attention 
from  the  man  above.  Beyond  this,  there  is  the 
fact  that  gentlemanly  and  lady-like  conduct,  above 
all  else,  makes  employment  enjoyable,  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  others. 

5.  Seek  the  best  of  health. 

No  sane  person  to-day  needs  to  be  told  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  good  health  in  achieving  success  and 
happiness.  Poor  health  has  wrecked  so  many  lives 
that  apparently  were  steered  toward  the  goal  of 
attainment  that  everyone  realizes  the  prime  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  in  good  physical  condition. 
Through  the  observance  of  a  few  primary  rules  of 
hygiene,  good  health  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
normal  person.  And  he  who  seeks  the  best  for 
himself  will  eliminate  all  habits  that  in  any  manner 
deteriorate  physical  energy  and  endurance.  He  will 
avail  himself  of  any  form  of  exercise  that  will  in¬ 
crease  his  physical  powers. 

Life  at  Its  Best 

Any  youth  who  has  gone  on  the  quest  of  the  best 
will  not  be  satisfied  simply  with  self-improvement. 
He  will  feel  that  self-advancement  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end — the  good  of  mankind.  He  will  look  for 
the  best  in  others.  He  will  not  be  supercritical  nor 
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suspect  every  kind  act  as  having  back  of  it  some 
evil  or  unworthy  motive,  but  will  encourage  the 
better  side  of  human  nature  to  express  itself. 

Above  all,  he  will  look  for  the  best  in  the  world. 
Seeing  the  good  and  the  evil  forces  at  work  in  the 
world,  he  will  not  lament  over  the  evil  and  con¬ 
demn  the  good  for  being  no  better  than  its  op¬ 
ponent,  but  will  lend  a  hand  to  every  good  work 
within  his  reach,  doing  everything  within  his 
power  to  make  this  a  better  and  happier  world  in 
which  to  live.  He  will  give  to  man  the  best  he  has, 
and  in  return  he  will  possess  the  unequaled  satis¬ 
faction  that  is  the  reward  of  a  life  well  spent. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  How  would  you  arrange  your  daily  program  to 

attain  the  best  results  in  your  studies? 
Would  the  arrangement  interfere  with  your 
pleasures? 

2.  Would  you  eliminate  any  of  your  pleasures  in 

order  to  make  every  day  count  for  the  most? 

3.  What  methods  would  you  suggest  that  would 

be  most  helpful  in  gaining  mastery  over 
your  work? 

4.  Select  two  men  from  among  your  acquaint¬ 

ances  whom  you  consider  to  be  authorities 
in  their  fields.  Analyze  their  characters  to 
determine  the  secret  of  their  power  and 
prestige.  Did  they  seek  the  best,  simply 
for  themselves,  or  did  they  consider  the 
welfare  of  others  as  well? 

5.  Into  what  social  or  charitable  activities  might 

The  Qicest  of  the  Best  lead  one? 

6.  Name  several  lines  of  employment  that  the 
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person  looking  for  the  best  in  the  world 
ought  to  avoid.  Explain. 

7.  Enumerate  six  occupations  that  are  chosen 
chiefly  because  of  the  effective  service  that 
one  is  enabled  to  render  to  others.  Show 
in  what  respects  the  service  rendered  in 
these  vocations  is  greater  than  in  other 
fields. 

Useful  references: 

Gulick,  Luther  H. — The  Efficient  Life ,  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Company,  New  York. 

Marden,  O.  S. — Getting  On ,  Thos.  Y.  Crowell 
Co.,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MEETING  THE  ISSUE 

Every  conscientious  man  must  at  some  time 
answer  the  question,  Where  can  I  do  the  most  good? 
In  ordinary  business  transactions  it  is  not  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  answer  this  question.  What  is 
the  end  sought?  Money?  How  can  I  use  my  cap¬ 
ital  and  stock  to  attract  the  most  patronage?  There 
you  have  it.  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  your 
capital?  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  your  life? 
Suppose  you  buy  a  shade  tree.  Are  you  going  to 
plant  it  many  rods  from  the  roadside  where  it  will 
do  nobody  any  good,  just  because  there  is  better 
soil  back  there?  Why,  of  course  not;  you  are  going 
to  plant  it  where  it,  as  a  shade  tree,  will  do  the 
most  good.  If  it  were  an  apple  tree,  you  would 
plant  it  back  in  the  field  where,  as  a  fruit  tree,  it 
would  accomplish  the  most  good.  So  you  take  the 
one  life  that  God  has  intrusted  to  you  and  face 
the  issue  of  where  to  plant  it  in  the  occupational 
fields  to  achieve  the  most  good.  Concerning  the 
answer  to  this  question,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark 
says: 

If  it  is  in  business,  that  is  the  place  for  him.  If  it  is  in 
the  pulpit,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  other  distinctively  religious 
work,  let  him  be  very  careful  that  he  is  not  led  away  from 
the  highest  goal  by  the  lure  of  money  which  a  business 
career  may  hold  forth.  I  cannot  imagine  any  young  person 
going  wrong  or  making  a  mistake  in  his  choice  of  life- 
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work  if  he  prayerfully  and  honestly  answers  the  above 
question. 

Finding  the  Answer 

In  the  first  place,  what  kind  of  a  life  have  you  to 
invest?  Must  it  be  placed  where  it  will  bear  fruit, 
touching  the  lives  of  men  in  an  indirect  manner,  or 
must  it  be  placed  where  it  produces  only  in  so  far  as 
it  directly  affects  the  traveler’s  welfare?  This  is  a 
matter  each  must  decide  for  himself  as  he  analyzes 
his  qualifications  and  inclinations. 

The  fact  is,  few  are  really  trying  to  solve  this 
primary  question  of  life  investment.  In  the  words 
of  George  S.  Wilson,  secretary  of  Board  of  Chari¬ 
ties,  Washington,  D.  C.:  “The  world  is  suffering 
to-day  because  too  many  men  and  women  seek 
only  personal  material  profit  regardless,  in  many 
instances,  of  whether  their  vocation  is  useful  to  the 
world  or  not.  Useful  service  should  be  the  test, 
personal  profit  only  incidental.” 

If  one  is  genuinely  in  earnest  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  paramount  question  of  locating  where  the 
greatest  usefulness  will  result,  he  will  have  two 
questions  to  answer:  (i)  For  what  vocations  do 
my  talents,  temperament,  and  training  fit  me? 
(2)  In  what  fields  is  the  need  greatest? 

We  are  fitted  for  the  work  in  which  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  If  one  has  some¬ 
thing  within  him  that  needs  expression,  he  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  he  has  made  possible  the 
expression  of  that  side  of  his  nature.  He  should 
choose  the  field  that  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  develop  the  stronger  side  of  his  nature.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  have  exceptional  ability  to  talk  con- 
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vincingly  and  only  fair  ability  in  mathematics. 
Three  vocations  present  themselves  to  you:  the 
law,  the  ministry,  and  civil  engineering.  If  you 
are  wise,  you  will  discard  the  thought  of  engineer¬ 
ing  because  the  strongest  side  of  your  nature  would 
not  be  brought  out  in  this  vocation.  You  must 
decide  between  the  law  and  the  ministry.  Which 
will  lead  to  the  greater  self-expression  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  your  most  pronounced  abilities? 

Another  factor  to  consider  is,  Does  the  vocation 
offer  me  an  opportunity  to  realize  the  highest  ideals 
of  manhood?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some 
lines  of  life  shrivel  character,  stunt  an  all-round 
development  into  a  noble  life.  What  vocation  will 
help  you  to  attain  the  fullest  and  finest  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  manhood?  Lincoln  found  that 
law  provided  the  avenue  to  the  highest  ideals. 
Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  who  has  vitally  influenced 
millions  of  people  by  his  masterful  lectures,  has 
realized  his  ideals  of  manhood  in  the  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry. 

For  a  person  mechanically  inclined  to  endeavor 
to  fit  into  a  profession  would  almost  inevitably 
narrow  the  breadth  of  his  development.  As  it  has 
been  shown  through  scientific  investigation  that  it 
is  detrimental  to  the  fullest  mental  and  physical 
growth  of  a  child  who  is  naturally  left-handed,  to 
compel  him  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  left  hand 
in  all  primary  actions,  it  would  seem  just  as  detri¬ 
mental  to  a  normal  development  to  shun  activity 
in  the  field  for  which  one  is  by  nature  best  adapted. 
Ordinarily,  it  would  be  true  that  an  efficient  me¬ 
chanic  can  do  more  good  as  a  mechanic  than  as  a 
minister.  However,  there  are  forces  that  some- 
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times  come  into  the  lives  of  men  which  seem  to 
make  them  efficient  in  a  field  of  service  in  which 
neither  they  nor  their  friends  ever  dreamed  they 
could  succeed.  Sometimes  God  will  call  a  man 
who  is  preparing  for  a  business  career  and  virtually 
compel  him  to  enter  some  field  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  thinks  he  is 
not  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  called. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Where  do  you  think  you  could  do  the  most 

good  in  the  world? 

2.  Is  it  important  that  one  should  take  into  con¬ 

sideration  his  temperament  and  adaptabil¬ 
ity  in  answering  the  above  questions? 

3.  If  a  business  man  felt  that  he  could  do  more 

good  in  some  field  where  he  was  convinced 
that  the  service  to  his  fellow  men  was 
greater,  should  he  change  his  vocation? 

4.  Can  we  do  as  much  good  in  one  occupation  as 

in  another? 

5.  Pick  out  three  vocations  in  which  you  know 

you  could  not  possibly  do  the  most  good. 
Explain  why. 

6.  Select  three  vocations  in  which  you  are  quite 

certain  you  could  serve  humanity  best. 
Give  reasons. 

7.  As  accurately  as  you  can,  analyze  your  abili¬ 

ties  and  temperament  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline.  Secure  the  help  of  your 
teacher  in  filling  out  the  last  column. 
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QUALITY  DESCRIPTION 

I.  Physical. 

1.  Health  . 

2.  Strength  . 

3.  Defects  . . . 

II.  Mental. 

1.  Accurate  . 

2.  Quick  . . . 

3.  Slow  . . . . . 

4.  Analytical  . 

5.  Imitative  . 

6.  Independent 

7.  Industrious  . 

8.  Lazy  . . . 

III.  Social. 

1.  Quiet  . 

2.  Talkative  . 

3.  Congenial 

4.  Controversial  . 

5.  Reticent  . 

6.  Attractive  . 

7.  Leader 


ADAPTED  TO  WHAT 
TYPE  OF  WORK  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  FIELD  OF  THE  GREATEST  NEED 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  question,  Where  is 
the  need  greatest?  The  person  who  chooses  in  this 
field  does  so  either  because  he  feels  that  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  adapt  him  to  the  work,  and  that  it 
is  the  sort  of  work  that  he  would  like,  or  because 
he  feels  that  the  occupations  presenting  the  greatest 
need,  since  they  offer  him  the  largest  opportunity 
for  service  to  his  neighbors,  have  first  hold  on  his 
life.  He  is  the  man  who  would  know  the  joy  of 
service. 

Analyzing  Self  and  the  Field  of  the 
Greatest  Need 

In  either  case,  he  who  attempts  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  greatest  need  should  conscientiously  try 
to  analyze  his  own  qualifications  as  well  as  the 
field  that  presents  the  most  urgent  call.  To  assist 
him  in  choosing  his  life-work  he  would  do  well  to 
place  above  his  desk  in  some  place  convenient  for 
repeated  reference,  a  chart  something  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Choosing  Where  the  Need  is  Greatest 

1.  In  what  occupations  is  the  need  for  workers  greatest, 

and  in  which  will  it  continue  to  be  greatest  in  future 
years  ? 

2.  What  motives  would  lead  me  to  choose  in  these  fields? 

3.  What  qualifications  are  required? 
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4.  What  qualifications  would  be  helpful? 

5.  In  what  way  could  I  accomplish  more  in  this  line  of 

life  than  in  some  other  field? 

6.  What  serious  disadvantages  would  I  meet  in  any  one  of 

these  vocations? 

7.  What  special  advantages  and  inducements  in  way  of 

remuneration,  service,  and  personal  satisfaction  are 

offered  to  the  youth  desiring  to  enter  one  of  these 

occupations  ? 

8.  Do  my  natural  aptitudes,  my  disposition,  my  general 

inclinations,  my  health,  fit  me  for  this  type  of  work  ? 

9.  Have  I  the  patience  and  the  perseverance  necessary 

to  prepare  myself  for  the  field  of  the  greatest  need? 

If  conscientiously  considered,  each  phase  of  the 
chart  will  demand  careful  study.  No  youth  or 
older  person,  on  first  thought,  can  answer  definitely 
each  question  raised.  The  solution  to  each  is  based 
on  a  more-or-less  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
occupations,  an  accurate  appraisal  of  one’s  powers, 
and  a  broad  and  unselfish  outlook  on  life. 

As  one  considers  the  first  question,  In  what  oc¬ 
cupations  is  the  need  for  workers  greatest,  and  in 
which  will  it  continue  to  be  greatest  in  future  years? 
he  is  at  once  confronted  with  a  difficulty  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  word  “need.”  Broadly  speaking,  it 
would  refer  to  any  field  where  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  workmen,  regardless  of  whether  it  would  add 
materially  to  the  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  life  of 
the  people. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  interpretation  placed  on 
the  ministry  by  the  dean  of  one  of  our  largest  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries,  we  might  almost  say  that  in  the 
ministry  lies  the  field  of  the  greatest  need. 

The  ministry,  as  I  interpret  it,  may  be  any  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  Christian  service.  It  includes  teaching,  social 
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service  that  is  willing  to  be  known  as  Christian,  missions, 
preaching,  and  pastoral  work.  As  thus  interpreted,  any 
person  of  ability  and  of  Christian  purpose  ought  to  find  a 
field  for  life  work  in  the  ministry. — Dr.  Frank  G.  Ward, 
Dean  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Just  why  should  one  say  that  in  these  and  allied 
fields  that  do  similar  work  to  them  exists  the  great¬ 
est  need?  In  the  first  place,  work  in  any  one  of 
these  vocations  is  altruistic.  One  does  not  choose 
in  these  fields  to  get  rich,  but  to  do  good  among 
his  fellow  men.  Therefore,  there  is  always  a 
scarcity  of  well-equipped,  efficient  workmen  in  such 
occupations,  as  well  as  an  inadequate  financial 
support. 

At  present  the  great  majority  of  young  men  are  choosing 
business  careers.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  ministers  and 
religious  leaders.  If  a  young  man  has  in  him  qualities 
which  by  education  and  training  would  make  him  useful  to 
the  world  as  a  religious  leader  and  teacher,  he  should 
listen  to  the  call. — Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  Editor-in-Chief, 
Christian  Herald. 

Of  course  the  self-centered  and  the  money- 
minded  are  always  going  to  shun  the  field  of  altru¬ 
istic  service.  They  are  the  ones  who  wonder  how 
anybody  can  be  such  a  “chump”  as  to  enter  some 
phase  of  the  ministry.  This  attitude  is  forcefully 
brought  home  in  a  remark  of  a  business  man  to  a 
young  man  just  entering  the  gospel  ministry.  Said 
he,  “What  do  you  want  to  throw  away  your  life  in 
that  kind  of  work  for?” 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  glance  at  each  of  the 
fields  of  the  ministry  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
degree  and  the  nature  of  the  need  in  each. 
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The  Profession  of  Teaching 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  children  in  the  elementary  schools  and  more 
than  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  young 
people  in  high  school  studying  under  teachers  of 
one  type  or  another.  When  we  look  at  this  army 
of  children  whose  lives  are  being  shaped  under  the 
vigilant  care  of  their  teacher,  we  begin  to  sense  the 
importance  of  the  teaching  profession.  If  these 
elementary  and  high-school  pupils  were  to  pass  in 
review  before  us,  moving  in  double  column  at  the 
rate  of  twrenty-five  miles  a  day,  they  would  not  all 
have  passed  by  us  in  a  week  from  now.  They 
would  still  be  marching  by  us  one  month  from 
now,  and  still  we  could  not  see  the  rear  guard.  In 
six  months  from  now  they  would  still  be  moving 
by  us  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  a  day.  Seven 
months,  eight  months,  nine  months,  ten  months, 
eleven  months  would  pass  and  still  the  great  column 
would  be  moving  forward  in  an  endless  stream. 
Not  until  one  year  from  now  would  the  last  sturdy 
member  of  that  great  army  of  American  school 
children  have  passed  into  the  distance. 

When  we  think  of  the  time  that  each  member  of 
this  vast  army  spends  under  the  care  and  influence 
of  the  teacher,  we  begin  to  see  the  importance  of 
the  ministry  of  teaching.  No  person  in  any  voca¬ 
tion  touches  so  many  lives  at  the  formative  period 
of  life  for  so  large  a  part  of  the  day  as  does  the 
teacher.  On  an  average,  every  grammar  and  high- 
school  teacher  actually  lives  with  thirty  boys  and 
girls  for  six  hours  a  day  five  days  a  week.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  compare  the  influence  of  a  person  in  any 
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other  work  would  be  futile.  Even  the  mother’s 
influence  is  not  so  wide  and,  in  many  cases,  so  inti¬ 
mate.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  business  man, 
or  even  the  minister,  has  no  such  opportunity  for 
so  deeply  affecting  so  many  lives.  One  of  our 
leading  educators  says:  “The  teacher’s  calling  holds 
out  a  fairly  good  financial  reward  and  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  affecting  human  life  offered  any¬ 
body.” 

The  need  is  not  so  great  in  this  vocation  because 
of  lack  of  workmen,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  and  women  with  the 
highest  professional  ideals;  because  the  sort  of  men 
that  are  needed  in  the  classrooms — practical,  virile 
specimens  of  manhood — are  very  largely  dropping 
out  of  teaching  or  avoiding  it  altogether.  The 
number  of  men  teachers  in  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  1900  was  126,588.  In  1910  the 
number  had  dropped  to  110,481,  and  in  1920  the 
number  had  diminished  to  95,654,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  material  increase  at  present. 
As  compared  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
men  teachers,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
in  the  profession  stands  in  marked  contrast.  In 
1900  there  were  296,474  women  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  By  1910  this  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  412,729,  and  by  1920  to  583,648.  Since 
1900  the  number  of  men  teachers  has  diminished 
nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  whereas  the  number  of 
women  teachers  has  increased  more  than  ninety-six 
per  cent.  The  great  need  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  is  for  strong  men  who  have  their  hearts  in  their 
work. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  teacher  will 
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always  fill  a  vital  place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
In  fact,  the  need  for  the  right-minded,  efficiently 
trained  teacher  is  going  to  increase  with  every 
passing  year.  We  all  know  how  the  life  of  the 
American  people  is  changing  from  a  rural  popula¬ 
tion  to  that  of  an  urban  people.  More  and  more 
the  good  home  influences  are  being  taken  away 
from  the  child  and  he  is  being  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  scores  of  contending  influences  outside  of  the 
home.  In  thousands  of  homes  we  find  both  par¬ 
ents  employed  and  entirely  neglecting  the  care 
and  training  of  their  children.  Some  institution 
must  take  the  part  of  the  needed  home  influence, 
and  the  school  is  beginning  to  see  that  it  must, 
through  its  teaching  force  and  through  an  -enlarged 
curriculum,  see  to  it  that  the  proper  home  atmos¬ 
phere  is  provided. 


Social  Service 

Another  vocation  that  we  may  well  include  among 
the  occupations  in  the  field  of  the  greatest  need  is 
that  of  social  service.  Now,  just  what  is  social 
service?  This  field  is  as  broad  as  human  needs. 
It 

presents  a  wide  range  of  opportunities,  from  that  of  the 
leaders  of  a  Camp-Fire  group  of  girls,  the  probation  officer 
in  the  juvenile  court,  the  worker  among  the  foreign  born, 
to  the  physician  who  cares  for  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  animated  purpose  is  the  desire  to  improve 
social  conditions  and  to  make  the  community  a  healthier, 
happier  and  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Since  the  scope 
is  as  broad  as  human  experience  itself,  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology,  industrial  studies,  economic  theory,  and  so  forth, 
are  an  integral  part  of  social  work.  Agencies  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  deal  with  varied  problems  involved  in  making 
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this  a  more  livable  world — such  as  the  American  Red  Cross, 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  The  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  The  American  Association  for  Organiz¬ 
ing  Family  Work,  the  Consumers’  League,  Community 
Service,  Inc.,  and  many  others. — From  The  Profession  of 
Social  Work  (pamphlet). 

Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  says: 

The  advantages  and  inducements  offered  in  the  field  of 
social  service  consist  in  the  opportunities  that  are  offered 
for  useful  service.  The  field  does  not  offer  large  pecuniary 
rewards,  but  it  does  afford  wonderful  opportunities  for  one 
to  observe  the  weaker  points  in  our  present  social  order 
and  thus  focus  attention  on  the  points  where  useful  service 
may  be  most  effectively  rendered. 

Missions 

One  does  not  need  to  draw  any  graphic  picture 
to  reveal  the  need  for  missionary  work  to-day, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  When  there  are  within 
our  borders  an  army  of  five  and  one  half  million 
illiterates,  another  army  of  fifty  million  people 
above  nine  years  of  age  who  are  not  identified  with 
any  church — Jewish,  Catholic,  or  Protestant — and 
another  army  of  twenty-seven  million  Protestant 
children  and  youth  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  Sunday  school  or  other 
institution,  no  one  can  argue  that  there  is  no  need 
for  home  missionary  work.  When  cholera  and  the 
plague  kill  thousands  of  the  people  of  India  every 
year,  because,  through  ignorance  and  superstition, 
they  refuse  to  be  treated  with  medicine,  or  to  be 
inoculated  with  a  serum  obtained  from  a  cow’s 
blood  (for  the  cow  is  sacred  to  the  Hindus);  when 
there  are  in  India  to-day  five  million  “holy  men,” 
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JANE  ADDAMS 

Through  her  great  work  as  hostess  of  the  Hull  House, 
Jane  Addams  has  become  an  international  figure  in  social 
work.  Her  notable  success  suggests  possibilities  for  the 
youth  who  is  consecrated  to  the  bettering  of  social  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  congested  districts  of  our  great  cities. 
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or  religious  mendicants,  who  live  entirely  by  beg¬ 
ging,  can  one  doubt  the  need  for  enlightenment? 
When  the  infant  mortality  in  most  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  is  from  fifty  per 
cent  to  seventy-five  per  cent;  when  there  are  still 
millions  of  people  on  each  one  of  these  continents 
who  have  never  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them, 
one  cannot  blindly  say  the  need  is  greatest  else¬ 
where.  Among  the  numberless  appeals  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  is  this  one  from  South  America — 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Columbia  are 
unbelievers:  “South  America  is  practically  a  Scrip¬ 
tureless  continent.  There  are  several  million  In¬ 
dians  and  other  native  peoples  who  have  not  been 
reached  by  any  church  whatever  and  are  as  pagan 
as  any  tribe  in  the  heart  of  Africa.”  Such  facts, 
when  accumulated,  bring  home  the  solemn  truth  of 
the  dire  need  for  workers  and  financial  support  to 
bring  enlightenment,  joy,  and  health  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  George  E.  White,  President  of  Anatolia  Col¬ 
lege,  Turkey,  tells  us: 

The  guiding  principle  that  sent  my  wife  and  me  to  Turkey 
in  1890  was  the  desire  to  sell  our  life  service  at  the  highest 
available  price.  This  we  believed  to  be  in  the  foreign  field, 
rather  than  in  America,  where  there  are  so  many  to  do  all 
the  work  that  ought  to  be  done. 

In  the  near  East  things  are  moving  at  such  a  rate  that 
a  generation  has  the  significance  of  an  ordinary  century, 
and  a  decade  counts  for  as  much  as  an  ordinary  generation. 
There  are  more  and  bigger  opportunities  for  Christian 
service  open  to  any  average  American  than  he  would 
naturally  meet  in  this  country.  This  is  true  in  ordinary 
missionary  work,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  education, 
medicine,  or  any  other  specialized  form  of  service.  And 
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HULL  HOUSE  QUADRANGLE 

Located  in  the  heart  of  a  foreign-speaking  community  in 
Chicago,  this  group  of  buildings  was  established  by  Jane 
Addams  as  a  welfare  center  in  1889.  From  this  place  have 
emanated  good  cheer,  enlightenment,  and  all  kinds  of  help¬ 
fulness  to  the  people  in  the  outlying  districts.  Through 
wholesome  recreation,  clean  entertainment,  kindly  advice, 
practical  demonstrations,  and  classes  for  foreigners,  many 
have  been  helped  to  become  good  American  citizens. 
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if  a  young  American  should  go  to  the  Turkish  area  in  a 
commercial  or  diplomatic  or  consular  position  with  the 
same  sort  of  a  motive  with  which  he  might  go  as  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary,  he  would  perhaps  be  fully  as  useful.  Short¬ 
term  appointees  may  give  and  get  more  than  they  would  in 
the  same  period  in  the  cause  of  our  patriotic  loyalty,  but 
the  intensive  results  are  best  reached  by  those  who  commit 
themselves  to  the  cause  and  people  of  their  adoption  for 
life. 


The  Gospel  Ministry 

What  of  the  need  in  this  field?  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  minister  was  the  only  well-educated  man  in 
the  community.  To  him  everyone  went  for  advice 
on  all  questions,  even  to  the  schooling  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  This  has  changed.  To-day  there  are  men  in 
many  professions  just  as  highly  educated  as  the 
minister.  Above  all  else,  he  is  expected  to  understand 
the  spiritual  needs  of  his  people  and  to  know  how  to 
lead  them  into  proper  channels  of  thought  and  activity. 
As  we  have  specialists  and  experts  in  medicine,  law, 
engineering,  advertising,  and  salesmanship,  so  we 
must  have  an  expert  religious  leader  who  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  matters  concerning  the  soul  life.  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  president  of  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  and  one  of  our  greatest  present-day  reli¬ 
gious  leaders,  points  out  in  a  very  potent  manner 
the  need  for  religious  leadership: 

The  special  advantages  and  inducements  of  the  ministerial 
vocation  are  its  opportunities  for  a  ministry  to  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  the  need  for  which  was  never  more  keenly  felt 
than  to-day. 

Men  and  women  know  enough  to  be  better  than  they  are, 
but  they  are  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  sources  of 
power  which  alone  will  enable  them  to  achieve  their  own 
ideals  of  goodness. 
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The  minister  who  can  make  real  and  active  the  spirit  of 
religion  in  a  community  is  the  community’s  best  servant 
and  the  source  of  a  public  and  lasting  beneficence. 

The  need  for  men  and  women  in  the  ministry  is 
great,  because  few  are  qualified  to  enter  the  work; 
few  have  the  breadth  of  vision,  the  love  for  their 
fellows,  the  spiritual  insight,  or  the  preparation  re¬ 
quired  for  successful  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  Not  many  are  conscientious  enough 
to  analyze  the  opportunities  and  needs  of  the  work 
to  the  extent  that  they  find  its  true  place  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  fields  of  service.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  financial  return  will  never  be  very 
great,  that  the  work  is  entirely  altruistic — for 
others  rather  than  for  self — and  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  a  standing  cry  for  workers. 

Because  the  ministry  offers  many  varied  lines  of 
specialization,  such  as  religious  leadership  in  the 
Sunday-school  work,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  teaching  in 
seminaries,  evangelistic  and  pastoral  work,  there  is 
always  a  place  in  the  ministry  for  any  conscientious 
men  or  women  of  reasonable  ability  who  will  find 
themselves  content  with  this  sort  of  work.  No 
man  living  to-day  has  had  wider  experience  in  the 
ministry  and  is  better  qualified  to  speak  concerning 
this  field  than  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Temple  of  Philadelphia.  These  are  his 
words  : 

The  Lord  can  use  any  man,  and  will  find  a  place  for  him 
if  his  heart  be  right.  No  one  should  be  rejected.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  fitness  applies  to  the  place  and  not  to  the  man.  Any 
conscientious  man  will  find  work  in  the  ministry. 
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Answering  Important  Questions 

What  motives  would  lead  me  to  choose  in  these 
fields?  One  can  be  pretty  certain  that  the  making 
of  money  would  not  be  the  cause  of  one’s  choosing 
in  any  vocation  where  the  need  is  greatest.  For 
the  man  who  can  make  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
in  the  ministry  without  doubt  could  earn  several 
times  that  amount  in  law  or  business.  The  same 
is  true  of  teaching  and  social  service.  The  motive 
that  should  lead  a  youth  to  select  an  occupation  in 
this  field  should  be  the  desire  to  “sell  his  life  service 
at  the  highest  available  price,”  that  price  being  the 
largest  service  to  his  fellow  men.  It  is  true,  as 
stated  before,  that  many  could  not  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  in  this  group  of  vocations,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  they  desired  to  accomplish.  It  is 
equally  true  that  those  who  enter  any  one  of  these 
occupations  moved  by  a  base  motive,  such  as  the 
winning  of  popularity,  fame,  or  favor,  will  never 
taste  of  genuine  success  or  know  the  joy  of  service. 
If  a  youth  has  in  mind  other  reasons  for  choosing 
in  the  field  of  the  greatest  need  than  the  largest 
service  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  his 
community,  he  would  do  well  to  seek  other  fields 
of  usefulness. 

What  qualifications  are  required?— Dr.  Stuart 

tells  us  that 

The  best  type  of  individual  to  enter  this  field  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  success  is  a  man  of  active  habit, 
of  ordinary  good  sense,  substantial  mentality,  and  a  fair 
education,  including  some  special  training  in  his  vocation. 
He  should  have  also  a  robust  and  untiring  unselfishness, 
unflinching  courage,  the  urgence  of  a  special  commission  to 
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make  God  real  and  near  and  dear  to  men,  and  a  thorough¬ 
going  conviction  that  the  organized  Christian  Church  is  on 
the  whole  the  best  instrument  for  bringing  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Chute,  secretary 
of  the  National  Probation  Association,  that  the 
qualifications  required  in  social  work  are: 

Men  who  are  distinctly  socially  minded,  who  get  along 
with  people,  who  understand  human  nature,  and  who  are 
able  to  influence  people  for  good — practically  the  same  type 
as  is  needed  for  the  ministry,  with  less  emphasis  on  oratory 
and  more  on  individual  work.  To  succeed  in  this  work  the 
man  must  be  quick-witted,  shrewd,  naturally  optimistic, 
and  with  a  deep  faith  in  human  nature.  He  must  also  be 
willing  to  work  hard  at  a  comparatively  small  salary. 

If  Mr.  Chute  had  added,  special  ability  to  im¬ 
part  information  and  a  capacity  for  understanding 
and  directing  child  activity,  he  would  also  have 
given  the  qualifications  requisite  to  a  good  teacher. 

What  qualifications  would  be  helpful? — A  per¬ 
son  with  great  physical  endurance  always  stands  a 
better  chance  to  advance  to  the  front  ranks  in  any 
of  the  vocations  in  this  classification.  A  keen  busi¬ 
ness  sense  is  yearly  becoming  more  essential  and  a 
more  valued  asset  to  one  engaged  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  the  greatest  need.  The  minister  of  the 
gospel  who  places  his  church  at  the  forefront  is  not 
only  the  great  preacher  and  pastor  but  also  the 
shrewd  financier.  The  same  holds  true  of  social 
work  and  is  equally  effective  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  person  with  business  ability  moves 
ahead  into  positions  of  supervision,  principalship, 
and  superintendence. 
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In  what  way  could  I  accomplish  more  in  this 
line  of  life  than  in  some  other  field? — It  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  spending  my  full  time  in  any  of  these 
fields  of  the  ministry,  I  should  be  able  to  influence 
more  lives  in  a  vital  way  than  in  some  fields  where 
the  need  is  not  so  urgent.  A  careful  study  of  the 
lives  of  great  men  in  every  field  will  give  one  a  bet¬ 
ter  answer  to  this  question  than  can  be  obtained 
through  the  opinions  of  individuals.  Often  per¬ 
sons  who  know  are  prejudiced  against  certain 
fields  and  would  not  give  a  wise,  unbiased  opinion, 
while,  if  one  studies  the  lives  of  successful  men  and 
women  in  the  vocations,  he  has  before  him  the 
comparative  results  of  efficiency  at  its  maximum  in 
the  fields  represented.  A  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  work  of  each  undoubtedly  will 
reveal  where  the  greatest  good  was  performed. 

What  serious  disadvantages  would  I  meet  with 
in  any  of  these  vocations? 

None,  if  I  have  the  right  spirit  in  my  work  and 
am  devoted  to  my  task.  It  will  all  depend  upon 
my  point  of  view.  Of  course,  the  teacher  who 
despises  children,  and  just  cannot  stand  their  “tan¬ 
talizing  natures,”  will  find  many  serious  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Without  doubt  the 
minister  who  does  not  believe  what  he  preaches  will 
discover  many  unpleasant  things  in  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry.  The  disadvantages  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  salary  and  of  a  sacrifice  of  many  pleas¬ 
ures  and  luxuries  diminish  into  insignificance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  contented  workman  when  they  are 
compared  with  the  rewards  of  the  profession. 

What  special  advantages  and  inducements  in 
the  way  of  remuneration,  service,  and  personal 
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satisfaction  are  offered  to  the  youth  desiring  to 
enter  these  occupations? 

There  are  no  special  advantages  and  inducements 
in  the  fields  of  the  largest  need  when  looked  at  from 
the  angle  of  pecuniary  reward.  There  is  every  ad¬ 
vantage  and  inducement  when  one  views  these 
fields  from  the  standpoint  of  service  rendered  and 
satisfaction  experienced.  A  fair  salary,  for  the 
most  part,  is  paid  in  all  vocations  of  this  group.  It 
will  not  supply  one  with  many  luxuries,  nor  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  comfortable  circumstances,  but  it 
will  furnish  one  with  the  means  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  and  to  clothe  and  educate  a  family. 

With  reference  to  the  special  advantages  and  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  ministry,  Dr.  Frank  G.  Ward, 
Dean  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  says: 

It  provides: 

1.  A  comfortable,  but  not  luxurious  living. 

2.  A  chance  for  leadership  (as  against  the  sacrificial 
emphasis  of  a  generation  ago)  of  great  variety  of  useful¬ 
ness. 

3.  An  unexcelled  opportunity  for  directing,  correcting, 
and  inspiring  the  community  life. 

4.  An  opportunity  for  creating  friendships  and  helping 
individuals  in  an  intimate  way. 

Do  my  natural  aptitudes,  my  disposition,  my 
general  inclinations,  my  health  fit  me  for  this 
type  of  work? 

Have  I  the  patience  and  the  perseverance  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  myself  for  the  field  of  the  greatest 
need? 

An  earnest,  prayerful  self-examination  in  which 
one  makes  a  careful  survey  for  native  aptitudes, 
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desires,  “the  drift  of  hereditary  and  environmental 
influences  and  tendencies  which  you  find  at  work  in 
your  life,”  will  help  to  answer  these  questions  as 
they  should  be  answered.  But  remember,  the 
primary  question  is  not  so  much,  “For  what  am  I 
fitted?”  as  “Where  can  I  make  my  life  count  for 
the  most?”  Perhaps  a  careful  investigation  will 
convince  one  that,  if  he  really  wants  to  enter  the 
field  of  the  greatest  need,  though  he  may  have 
qualities  that  especially  prepare  him  for  life  in¬ 
vestment  as  a  lawyer,  engineer,  or  business  man, 
there  is  a  place  within  the  coveted  group  where 
these  qualities  may  be  fully  as  useful  as  in  the 
vocation  of  law,  engineering,  or  business.  If  a 
youth  really  wants  to  enter  some  phase  of  the 
ministry  and  finds  his  disposition  or  temperament 
not  suited  to  the  work,  through  constant  watchful¬ 
ness  of  himself  he  can  correct  his  weaknesses.  If 
one  sort  of  work  in  this  division  of  occupations 
would  not  be  healthful,  another  might  provide  the 
necessary  conditions  for  good  health. 

The  two  factors  that  will  determine  whether  I 
have  the  perseverance  necessary  to  undergo  the 
long  tiresome  days,  months,  and  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  are:  the  intensity  of  my  desire  to  succeed  in 
the  work  and  the  degree  to  which  I  have  mastered 
myself.  With  an  undaunted  faith  in  man  and  the 
assurance  that  the  wise  Father’s  hand  is  at  the 
helm,  one  cannot  fail  to  make  the  necessary  steps 
in  preparing  for  the  field  of  the  greatest  need. 

After  all,  are  life’s  efforts  paid  best  in  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  vast  fortunes  or  in  tokens  of  service 
and  helpfulness  to  those  about  us,  in  return  for 
which  we  shall  receive  sufficient  for  life’s  needs  and 
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a  hundredfold  in  personal  satisfaction  and  con¬ 
tentment? 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  vocations  you  would 

include  in  the  classification  of  “The  Field 
of  the  Greatest  Need.” 

2.  Point  out  the  special  manner  in  which  each 

ministers  to  some  real  need  in  the  world. 

3.  Would  you  care  to  choose  one  of  these  voca¬ 

tions  for  a  life-work?  If  not,  why  not?  If 
so,  why? 

4.  Could  you  succeed  in  one  of  these  occupa¬ 

tions? 

5.  Study  the  lives  of  several  great  religious  lead¬ 

ers.  Compare  their  work  with  that  of  those 
in  other  vocations. 

6.  Discuss  the  opportunities  in  each  of  the  voca¬ 

tions  in  this  group. 

Useful  references: 

Wright,  H.  P. — The  Young  Man  in  Teaching , 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Rollins,  F.  W. — What  Can  a  Young  Man  Do?  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation — Social  Work  (pam¬ 
phlet),  New  York. 

American  Association  of  Social  Work— The  Pro¬ 
fession  of  Social  Work  (pamphlet),  New  York. 
Crawford,  L.  W. —  Vocations  Within  the  Church , 
The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  Cincinnati. 
Lowe,  F.  M.,  Jr. — Religious  Vocations ,  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston  and 
Chicago. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  the  reader  may  be  so 
gifted  along  certain  lines  that  there  is  no  question 
in  his  mind  regarding  the  vocation  he  should  choose. 
Your  experiences  may  point  so  forcibly  toward  a 
certain  vocation  that  the  question  of  choosing  a 
Career  is  the  least  of  life’s  problems.  It  was  so  with 
a  very  successful  dramatist  and  reader  who  tells  us 
that  when  a  small  child  she  would  gather  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  neighborhood  about  her,  while,  from 
the  eminence  of  a  chair  or  stump,  she  would  deliver 
a  most  convincing  lecture  to  them.  So  enjoyable 
was  this  to  her,  and  such  was  the  nature  of  her 
delivery,  that  both  she  and  her  parents  entertained 
no  doubts  concerning  the  field  she  should  choose. 

“If  a  youth  has  a  marked  predilection  for  any 
one  thing,  and  shows  an  aptitude  for  it,  there  is  no 
question  of  choosing;  his  work  has  chosen  him,  and 
no  matter  what  obstacles  stand  in  the  way,  he 
must  answer  the  call  that  runs  in  his  blood,  or  fall 
short  of  the  best  that  is  possible  to  him.” 

A  Miseit 

In  general,  this  principle  should  be  followed. 
The  youth  having  inventive  ability  and  a  great 
liking  for  manual  work  would  do  well  to  follow 
some  occupation  that  would  bring  into  play  this 
side  of  his  nature.  For  him  to  enter  law,  ordi- 
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narily,  would  be  a  tragic  move.  The  truth  of  this 
principle  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a 
certain  father  and  son.  The  father,  a  physician  of 
note,  planned  to  make  his  son’s  path  less  beset 
with  hardship  than  his  had  been  in  winning  his 
way  in  the  big  city.  His  son  should  prepare  for  a 
medical  career,  practice  with  him,  and  in  a  few 
years  take  over  his  work.  After  graduating  from 
high  school  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  large  university 
to  take  a  liberal  arts  course.  To  the  great  surprise 
and  disappointment  of  the  father,  the  young  man’s 
first  year  in  college  was  a  complete  failure. 

A  friend  who  had  been  studying  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  case  came  to  the  father  one  day  with 
this  kindly  advice:  “I  have  been  watching  your 
boy  for  some  time,  and  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  is  not  cut  out  for  a  doctor.  I  have 
noticed,  as  he  goes  down  the  street,  that  he  can 
hardly  get  by  a  line  of  automobiles.  He  must  find 
out  all  there  is  to  learn  about  the  make  of  each. 
He  is  fitted  for  a  mechanic.”  The  doctor  reluc¬ 
tantly  followed  his  friend’s  counsel,  took  his  boy 
out  of  college,  and  sent  him  to  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  technology  in  the  country.  In  a  short 
time  the  boy  proved  to  everyone  that  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  right  field  of  work.  As  final  proof  of 
this,  shortly  before  graduation,  he  was  offered  a 
handsome  salary  by  a  large  manufacturing  concern. 

For  this  boy  to  have  gone  on  in  the  course 
mapped  out  by  his  father  would  have  been  little 
short  of  criminal.  Instead  of  becoming  the  pride 
and  comfort  of  his  father’s  declining  years,  he 
would  have  brought  nothing  but  disappointment  to 
him.  As  it  was,  although,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
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career,  he  had  caused  his  father  no  small  amount 
of  grief,  yet  his  subsequent  success  much  more 
than  repaid  any  disappointment  that  he  may  have 
occasioned  in  his  earlier  years. 

Not  every  youth  feels  that  he  is  supremely  fitted 
to  do  one  sort  of  work  and  that  one  vocation  only, 
or  that  he  is  called  of  God  into  some  great  field  of 
service.  It  is  with  the  class  of  boys  and  girls  to 
whom  the  choosing  of  a  life-work  appears  to  be  a 
perplexing  problem  as  difficult  to  solve  as  a  Chinese 
puzzle  that  this  book  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Mental  Equipment 

As  one  faces  the  problem  of  choosing  a  vocation, 
perhaps  the  first  thing  to  ask  himself  is,  “How  am 
I  fitted  mentally  for  the  various  fields?”  There  are 
two  dangers  that  one  should  carefully  avoid  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  life-work:  i.  Selecting  an  occupation 
which  will  not  engage  the  full  mental  powers. 
2.  Selecting  an  occupation  which  is  beyond  one’s 
mental  ability. 

To  be  a  successful  professional  man  requires 
greater  intellect  than  does  the  performing  of  some 
routine  work.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  a  boy 
of  exceptional  capability  mentally  to  select  a  career 
that  would  not  demand  the  full  use  of  his  mental 
powers.  It  is  likely  that  such  a  choice  would  make 
the  person  pessimistic  and  soured  on  the  world. 
It  would  be  equally  unwise  for  a  person  with  lim¬ 
ited  mental  powers  to  attempt  to  enter  a  profession 
or  business  where  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work  are  more  brilliant.  Such  a  man  would 
always  find  himself  struggling  in  the  rear  rank, 
never  bringing  home  the  laurels  of  victory  and 
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achievement,  always  registering  another  discour¬ 
aging  defeat. 

To  avoid  either  of  the  above  extremes  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  are  being  used  to  advantage  to-day  by 
those  trained  to  handle  them  wisely.  Experts  have 
worked  out  in  general  the  amount  of  intelligence 
required  by  the  different  fields.  They  have  found 
that  men  of  mediocre  intelligence  will  be  con¬ 
tented  and  useful  in  certain  trades  and  businesses, 
whereas  they  could  not  possibly  keep  up  the  pace 
in  other  vocations.  They  have  found  that  those 
endowed  mentally  above  a  certain  level  may  very 
well  choose  a  line  of  work  requiring  a  larger  amount 
of  mental  activity.  An  intelligence  test  will  not, 
however,  demonstrate  whether  one  should  enter  the 
law,  the  ministry,  or  the  teaching  profession.  It 
may  show  one,  though,  whether  he  possesses  suffi¬ 
cient  intelligence  to  enter  a  certain  group  of  occu¬ 
pations. 

And  there  are  exceptions  to  the  story  such  tests 
tell.  A  youth  may  scarcely  be  up  to  the  mental 
level  required  by  a  certain  field  of  work,  but  may 
possess  an  indomitable  will  to  do  and  an  unlimited 
capacity  to  work.  This  will  power  and  industry 
may  carry  him  far  beyond  the  mediocre  in  his  field. 
He  may  even  pass  some  of  the  more  brilliant  who 
exert  little  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  their  vocation. 

If  a  youth  has  an  opportunity  to  submit  to  an 
intelligence  test,  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
chance.  But  he  should  not  depend  too  much  upon 
the  results  of  one  test,  nor  should  he  take  the  re¬ 
sults  too  seriously.  A  low  intelligence  quotient,  or 
general  average,  would  indicate  that  he  should 
avoid  choosing  a  vocation  where  there  is  a  premium 
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on  intellectual  attainment.  A  high  intelligence 
quotient  would  indicate  that  he  should  be  careful 
to  choose  a  vocation  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  intellectual  development,  where  one 
is  led  to  exert  every  energy  in  mental  gymnastics. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  intelligence  tests 
do  not  measure  everything  essential  to  success. 
Ambition  and  work  have  carried  many  a  man  who 
was  both  mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  and 
whom  the  world  had  consigned  to  failure,  across 
the  goal  to  victory. 

Holding  the  Right  Attitude 

A  second  principle  one  should  bear  in  mind  is 
that  9f  maintaining  the  proper  attitude  toward  a 
vocation.  “Whatever  he  does,  he  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  or  hope  that  it  will  be  easy,  and  he  should 
determine  at  the  outset  to  know  the  pride  that 
comes  of  doing  hard  work  well.” 

You  will  find  some  of  your  associates  looking  for 
the  easy  job,  the  position  at  which  they  have  to 
exert  very  little  effort  for  the  financial  return.  But 
they  do  not  realize  what  these  positions  are  doing 
for  them.  These  people  are  becoming  contented 
with  putting  as  little  as  possible  into  their  work, 
with  no  thought  for  future  development.  They  are 
preparing  themselves  for  lives  of  oblivion  and 
diminishing  usefulness.  Their  work  will  provide  no 
special  interest  for  them  and  will  lead  them  nowhere. 

A  General  View  of  the  Vocations 

If  you  have  decided  that  you  are  going  to  make 
a  success  of  yourself  by  hard  work  in  some  worthy 
field,  you  are  now  ready  to  make  an  analysis  of 
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yourself  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  for  what  group 
of  vocations  you  are  best  adapted. 

Undoubtedly  you  will  not  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions  concerning  yourself  or  the  vocations;  but 
where  you  are  unable  to  go  on,  father  or  mother 
or  some  wise  friend  or  teacher  may  be  able  to  offer 
timely  advice. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  four  large  groups  of 
occupations  from  which  you  may  choose: 

1.  The  professions,  including  the  law,  the  min¬ 
istry,  teaching,  dentistry,  literature,  etc. 

2.  Production,  including  manufacturing,  engineer¬ 
ing,  construction  work,  etc. 

3.  Distribution,  including  transportation,  sales¬ 
manship,  advertising,  banking,  etc. 

4.  The  earth  occupations,  including  mining,  for¬ 
estry,  live  stock  raising,  general  farming,  etc. 

Your  first  step  in  this  analysis  is  to  decide 
whether  the  qualities  that  you  now  possess  would 
fit  you  better  for  one  group  than  for  another.  To 
this  end  you  should  consider  the  general  require¬ 
ments  and  qualifications  needed  in  each  group. 

As  you  read  the  qualifications  listed  under  each 
grouping  call  up  the  experiences  of  your  past  life 
to  see  whether  you  are  strong  or  weak  in  each 
point.  After  reading  the  discussion  with  reference 
to  each  group  of  occupations,  compare  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weak  points  and  strong  points  you  have  in 
each  group.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to 
the  one  in  which  you  have  the  greatest  chance  for 
success. 

I.  The  Professions 

1.  Liking  for  indoor  work.  The  employment  of 
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the  professional  man  is,  for  the  most  part,  indoors. 
Because  of  the  condition  of  their  health,  or  because 
of  a  natural  dislike  for  inside  work,  many  men 
would  find  a  professional  life  very  disagreeable. 
Others  enjoy  the  comfort  of  the  shelter  provided 
by  work  indoors,  and  are  contented  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  inside  of  a  building. 

2.  Ability  to  concentrate.  The  professional  man 
must,  above  all,  be  a  student  in  every  phase  of  his 
work.  To  a  person  who  could  not  keep  his  mind  on 
a  mental  task  and  carry  that  task  through  to  com¬ 
pletion,  a  professional  career  would  prove  a  dry 
and  disinteresting  job,  as  a  large  share  of  his  time 
is  spent  in  accumulating  and  assimilating  a  wider 
fund  of  information. 

3.  Analytical  mind.  The  success  of  the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  minister,  or  the  teacher  rests  largely 
on  the  ability  of  each  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  to  pick  the  proposition  to  pieces,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  basic  principle  or  cause.  The  superficial 
thinker  could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  a  profession. 

4.  Prefers  mental  to  manual  labor.  The  profes¬ 
sional  man  wins  his  bread  primarily  by  the  work  of 
his  mind.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  surgeon  or 
dentist,  the  one  who  loves  to  work  with  tools  and 
machinery  would  find  himself  out  of  place  in  a 
profession.  However,  it  is  well  to  note  that  most 
boys,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  take  great  in¬ 
terest  in  making  things  and  in  working  with  ma¬ 
chinery,  though  they  may  not  have  any  special 
talent  along  that  line.  This  being  the  case,  one 
does  not  want  to  decide  too  readily  that  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  in  a  profession. 

5.  Sociability.  A  retiring,  quiet  man  seldom 
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makes  the  success  in  a  profession  that  he  does  who 
is  a  ready  talker  in  his  work  and  among  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  associates. 

6.  Pleasing  personality.  Not  only  should  he  be 
sociable,  but  he  should  be  attractive  in  appearance 
and  manner.  His  voice,  expression,  mien,  all  must 
combine  to  draw  people  toward  him. 

7.  A  man  of  moral  stamina.  The  conduct  of  a 
professional  man  should  be  actuated  by  the  highest 
ideals.  Otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  many  temptations  that  are  bound  to 
impede  his  progress.  One  misstep  may  wreck  his 
chances  for  a  successful  career.  He  should  be  a 
man  that  can  be  trusted  with  weighty  or  delicate 
matters. 

8.  “There  are  many  kinds  of  literary  production 
requiring  as  many  different  types  of  mind.  But  in 
general,  I  should  say  that  the  individual  who  would 
best  succeed  as  a  writer  would  be  he  who  had 
imagination  and  sympathy,  and  who  felt  the  in¬ 
spiration  to  give  a  message  to  his  fellow  men.  And, 
again,  there  must  be  capacity  for  hard  work  in  the 
mastery  of  his  medium,  the  will  to  ‘scorn  delights 
and  live  laborious  days’  for  the  sake  of  his  work. 
Somewhere  I  have  seen  genius  referred  to  as  ‘an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.’  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  had  that  quality  could  become  a 
writer,  though  to  be  a  great  writer  would  also  re¬ 
quire  inspiration.  In  my  opinion,  a  career  seeks  a 
man  as  often  as  a  man  seeks  a  career.” — Zane  Grey. 

9.  Service  placed  above  remuneration.  Any  man 
who  goes  into  a  profession  knows  that  the  salary 
which  he  can  demand  there  is  not  one  fourth  of 
what  he  might  make  in  a  business  career.  He 
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does  not  expect  to  make  a  fortune  in  the  profession. 
He  goes  into  the  work  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  4 4  Where  can  I  make  my  life  count  for 
the  most?,,  He  sees  in  his  work  vast  opportunities 
for  service.  The  words  of  a  young  high-school 
teacher  to  a  coworker  illustrate  the  point  of  view 
of  a  professional  man.  Said  he,  “Don’t  you  find 
wonderful  opportunities  for  helping  the  boys  and 
girls?”  The  youth  chooses  a  profession  because  he 
feels  about  his  chosen  work  as  that  great  man  of 
letters,  Henry  van  Dyke,  does  concerning  his  voca¬ 
tion.  Every  professional  man  with  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  work  would  join  with  Mr.  van 
Dyke  in  saying  that  his  profession  offered  “A 
chance  to  serve  his  fellow  men  for  their  welfare 
and  happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next.” 

Some  of  those  who  have  served  their  fellow  men 
in  the  largest  way  have  received  little  pecuniary 
reward.  Luther  Burbank  is  a  notable  example. 
He  tells  us: 

There  are  no  opportunities  for  wealth  in  the  work  in  which 
I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  sixty  years.  It  has  been 
“nip  and  tuck”  through  life  to  keep  even,  and  never  by  means 
of  the  business  which  I  have  been  in,  but  by  writing,  lectur¬ 
ing,  working  out  by  the  day,  placing  my  hands,  feet,  and 
head  strictly  to  my  chosen  work. 

II.  Production  Group 

i.  The  man  choosing  in  this  group  must  have 
business  ability.  The  manufacturer,  the  engineer, 
the  contractor  all  must  possess  a  special  faculty  for 
handling  business  matters.  Each  must  understand 
how  to  buy  and  sell  to  the  best  advantage  and  to 
utilize  labor  and  materials  to  the  most  profit.  A 
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No  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  a  profes¬ 
sion  than  that  given  in  the  following  statement  on 
choosing  the  law  profession  by  former  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  R.  Marshall: 

Until  I  entered  public  life  my  occupation  was  that  of  a 
lawyer.  So  infinite  are  the  possibilities  for  both  good  and 
evil  in  the  pursuit  of  this  profession  that  I  believe  a  young 
man  who  contemplates  entering  it  should  remove  his  sandals 
as  though  he  were  standing  upon  holy  ground.  I  think  he 
should  search  his  soul  and  ascertain  what  his  life  ambition 
is.  If  it  be  to  get  rich,  he  should  stay  out  of  the  profession. 
If,  however,  he  seeks  justice  and  is  willing  to  make  sacrifice 
in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  and  to  that  end  will  be 
content  with  a  bare  living,  next  to  the  gospel  ministry  and 
the  practice  of  medicine,  it  affords  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  a  studious  and  thoughtful  man. 
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poor  business  manager  could  not  possibly  make  a 
success  in  this  group. 

2.  A  ready  conversationalist.  Men  engaged  in 
this  group  must  have  some  ability  to  carry  on 
conversation  with  those  with  whom  they  deal  in 
business  and  with  employees. 

3.  Pleasing  personality.  Although  success  in  this 
group  does  not  depend  so  largely  upon  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  his  personality  as  does  that  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  man,  yet,  even  here  it  is  an  essential  factor 
and  will  go  far  to  win  the  patronage  and  support 
desired. 

4.  Indoor  work.  As  is  the  case  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  man,  the  manufacturer,  the  engineer,  the 
contractor  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  satisfied 
wdth  work  inside.  It  is  true  that  some  lines  of 
engineering  and  construction  work  call  for  much 
outside  employment.  This  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  a  choice. 

5.  Mathematician.  The  engineer  and  contractor, 
especially,  must  be  adept  at  figures.  The  poor 
mathematician  could  scarcely  expect  to  get  started 
in  such  occupations. 

6.  Manual  skill  and  mechanical  ability.  Work  in 
this  group  demands  some  knowledge  of  machinery 
and  the  ability  to  work  with  machinery  and  tools. 
He  must  not  only  have  the  knowledge  and  skill, 
but  he  must  like  such  work. 

7.  Inventiveness.  He  should  have  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind.  Especially  is  this  true  to-day  when 
production  of  every  sort  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
through  the  use  of  new  inventions.  The  youth 
entering  these  fields  must  be  able  to  keep  apace 
with  his  world  in  this  respect  and  should  be  able 
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to  contribute  his  share  toward  the  forward  move¬ 
ment.  Oftentimes  new  situations  arise  that  re¬ 
quire  ability  to  construct  new  plans  or  contriv¬ 
ances  to  meet  the  emergency. 

8.  A  youth  chooses  in  this  group  for  the  love  of 
the  work,  and  “to  make  as  much  money  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  honest  service  to  his  fellow  men.” 

HI.  Distribution 

1.  Industry.  To  fit  himself  for  selling  and  to  produce 
satisfactorily  after  becoming  a  salesman,  the  aspirant  must 
be  a  tireless  worker.  He  must  be  willing  to  burn  the  “mid¬ 
night  oil”  in  reading,  studying,  and  in  constantly  improving 
himself  mentally  and  intellectually,  keeping  abreast  of  the 
constantly  changing  times. 

2.  Trained  mentality.  He  must  know  how  to  study,  to 
analyze,  to  think,  to  create  ideas.  His  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion  must  be  good. 

3.  Social  instinct.  He  must  like  people,  be  interested  in 
them,  give  others  thought  and  consideration.  He  must  de¬ 
velop  his  natural  talents  as  a  “mixer.”  He  must  be  am¬ 
bitious  to  meet  and  make  new  acquaintances  and  friend¬ 
ships. 

4.  Character.  His  success  in  selling  will  depend  much 
upon  his  ability  to  create  and  maintain  confidence.  What 
a  man  is  in  character  almost  always  manifests  itself  in 
personality. 

5.  Health.  He  must  have  abundant  vitality  and  energy. 
He  must  have  the  will  to  develop  health  by  clean  living, 
proper  exercise,  wise  temperance  in  all  things. 

6.  Sanguinity.  He  must  be  by  nature  earnest,  optimistic, 
zealous,  cheerful.  A  pessimist,  cynic,  doubter,  supercritical 
man  can  never  be  a  successful  salesman. 

7.  Courage  and  self-confidence.  Perhaps  the  quality  of 
courage  and  determination  as  an  inherited  qualification  is 
more  necessary  to  success  in  selling  than  any  other  “born 
talent.” 

While  any  man  with  the  foregoing  qualifications  can  be  a 
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salesman  if  he  wills  to  be,  it  must  be  understood  that  some 
men  even  within  these  qualifications  are  better  fitted  than 
others  to  be  salesmen.  However,  salesmen  are  not  “born 
salesmen.”  There  is  hope  for  all  who  possess  the  general 
qualifications.  Even  physical  and  personal  disadvantages 
can  be  overcome  by  patience,  determination,  common  sense. 
Men  with  speech  impediments,  minor  physical  deformity, 
even  blindness,  have  become  good  salesmen. — G.  L.  Will- 
man,  Manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

8.  The  advertising  man  must  have  an  ability  to  use  good 
English.  This,  then,  means  a  careful  study  of  English, 
because  people  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  find  flaws  in  ads,  and 
remember,  in  this  day  and  age,  every  man  and  woman,  and 
even  children,  are  reading  ads  in  some  form,  whether  it  is 
of  a  department  store  offering  special  bargains,  a  magazine 
advertising  a  soap,  or  a  high-priced  automobile,  a  billboard, 
or  a  street-car  card. 

It  means  a  careful  study  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  as 
all  advertising  men  must  correct  proofs.  It  means  hard 
work  and  plenty  of  experience,  an  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  the  gift  of  grasping  an  idea  quickly  and  placing 
it  before  your  audience  so  convincingly  that  they  will  be¬ 
lieve  you. — S.  Greenbaum,  Advertising  Manager,  W.  A. 
Weiboldt  &  Company,  Chicago. 

9.  Executive  ability.  The  salesman  who  expects 
to  be  promoted  to  a  position  of  responsibility  must 
have  a  certain  ability  to  direct  men  and  to  manage 
affairs  to  the  profit  of  the  company.  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Woodruff,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Briscoe 
Motor  Corporation,  who  has  had  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  buying  and  selling  for  large  companies, 
says,  “I  believe  that  this  [salesmanship]  is  the 
greatest  career  that  a  young  man  can  get  into, 
because  it  sooner  or  later  leads  to  the  manager’s 
office  of  any  business,  and  often  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor’s.” 
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10.  Giving  service.  Perhaps  the  one  essential  to 
good  business  of  any  sort  is  pleasing  the  patrons. 
The  president  of  a  large  bank  in  Chicago  has  stated 
in  a  few  words  the  importance  of  this  quality. 

The  same  quality  is  necessary  to  become  a  banker  as  is 
necessary  to  become  a  waiter.  A  person  that  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  waiter  in  a  restaurant  can  become  a  successful 
banker.  All  banks  have  the  same  thing  to  offer.  We  take 
your  deposits,  loan  you  money,  pay  your  checks — and  that 
is  the  business.  It  is  a  profession  of  service.  You  must 
give  better  service  than  any  other  bank.  Some  say,  “I  will 
never  leave  this  bank  as  long  as  so  and  so  is  waiting  on  me.” 
They  get  good  service  and  are  pleased  to  come  back. 

If  you  are  pleasant,  honest,  and  have  that  ability  to  ap¬ 
proach  people,  people  love  to  meet  you  and  talk  to  you,  you 
can  succeed  in  the  banking  line.  The  same  thing  applies 
in  any  business. 

11.  A  man  chooses  in  this  group  of  vocations, 
because  of  the  large  opportunities  for  advancement 
and  self-expression,  and  because,  to  many,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  offer  a  genuine  field  of  service. 

Mr.  Wilmer  M.  Hammond,  agency  manager  for 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  address  before  a  class  of  young  men, 
said,  concerning  the  choice  of  his  profession: 

Primarily,  I  worked  up  a  desire  for  the  life  underwriting 
profession  because  of  what  life  insurance  enabled  a  man  to 
do  toward  the  discharge  of  his  responsibility  to  those  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him.  That  was  my  whole  slant  on  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  of  course,  from  that  point  of  view,  I  could  not 
help  but  realize  the  opportunity  for  usefulness  on  the  part 
of  the  life-insurance  man. 

Coupled  with  that,  of  course,  was  the  opportunity  for  in¬ 
creased  income,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  man’s  pro¬ 
gram  who  wants  to  give  his  family  the  benefit  of  the  better 
and  bigger  things  of  life,  and  who  desires  to  take  his  part 
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in  at  least  a  reasonable  way  in  the  affairs  of  his  city,  State, 
and  nation. 

IV.  The  Earth  Occupations 

The  following  article,  entitled  “Choosing  the 
Vocation  of  Farming,”  was  written  by  a  man  who 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  the  farm 
and  who  now  is  a  professor  of  vocational  education 
in  the  Oregon  Agriculture  College: 

In  the  rural  community  it  is  easy  for  the  boy  to  get  many 
kinds  of  farm  experiences  which  should  aid  him  in  forming 
a  like  or  dislike  for  farm  life,  and  in  many  cases  help  him 
in  determining  his  ability  to  grow  and  market  products. 

I  chose  farming  because  of  having  lived  on  a  farm  and 
having  learned  to  like  country  life.  As  a  boy,  I  was  given 
certain  projects  from  which  I  received  full  financial 
benefits.  It  was  through  such  projects  I  developed  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  ability  and  learned  to  like  farm  work.  I 
later  learned  of  the  opportunities  through  a  college  course 
in  agriculture,  which,  along  with  observation  of  several 
successful  farmers,  who  were  college  graduates,  had  a 
determining  influence  on  my  selection  of  the  vocation. 

Opportunities  open  in  the  field  of  agriculture  cannot  be 
estimated.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  fields  from  which  to 
select;  types  from  the  general  diversified  to  the  strictly 
specialized,  such  as  the  raising  of  fruit,  wheat,  or  beef 
cattle.  We  find  in  any  community  the  opportunity  to 
extend  and  develop  the  type  of  agriculture  that  is  fostered 
there. 

This  vocation  is  not  like  a  business  of  the  city  man  who 
must  look  for  a  town  that  will  support  him  in  his  business. 
Agriculture  has  the  world  to  support,  and  the  farmer’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  world  wide.  With  the  development  of  many  of  our 
agricultural  lands  and  the  increase  of  our  population,  the 
chance  to  make  a  success  financially,  as  well  as  a  reputa¬ 
tion  agriculturally,  is  increasing  each  year.  As  the  farmers 
as  a  whole  learn  to  depend  more  upon  science  than  upon 
guesses,  we  will  have  a  greater  demand  for  specialists  who 
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will  assist  the  farmer  in  production,  marketing,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  country  as  a  place  to  live.  Among  the 
outstanding  advantages  of  farming  as  a  vocation  is  the 
opportunity  the  farmer  has  to  be  his  own  manager.  This 
enables  him  to  feel  more  free  and  gives  him  the  chance  for 
greater  achievement  if  he  has  the  ability.  The  out-of-door 
life  appeals  to  many  and  is,  in  many  cases,  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  is  also  a  great  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity  service,  since  we  have  such  a  great  demand  for 
better  organization  in  the  rural  community.  This  includes 
organization  for  both  social  and  economic  purposes.  One 
of  the  best-paid  fields  is  the  improvement  of  live  stock  and 
crops.  Here  he  has  a  chance  to  leave  the  world  better  than 
he  found  it  and  to  benefit  financially  according  to  his 
ability. 

Many  types  of  farming  involve  alternating  seasons  of 
light  and  heavy  work.  As  J.  Adams  Puffer  says  in  his 
V ocational  Guidance ,  “The  fitness  of  any  youth  for  farm 
life  depends  in  part  on  his  ability  to  utilize  the  one  and  to 
endure  the  other.”  It  is  during  these  light  seasons  of  the 
year  that  the  farmer  has  a  better  chance  often  for  social 
development  than  in  a  great  many  other  vocations. 

Various  types  of  farming  demand  considerable  isolation 
and  lonely  living.  The  ability  of  the  individual  to  enjoy 
and  make  the  most  of  this  condition  will,  to  some  extent, 
determine  his  adaptability  to  the  type  of  farming.  The  un¬ 
organized  condition  of  the  rural  community  is  a  decided 
disadvantage  for  which  each  individual  in  the  community 
is  responsible  and  can  help  remedy.  The  inflation  of  the 
prices  of  farm  lands  beyond  their  real  value  is  a  serious 
handicap.  This  can  be  remedied  in  some  cases  by  changing 
the  type  of  farming,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  still  remain 
a  big  disadvantage  that  will  keep  many  capable  men  out  of 
the  occupation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  outline  any  definite  amount  or  kind 
of  training  and  preparation  the  young  man  who  anticipates 
farming  will  need,  since  there  are  so  many  different  types  of 
farming  which  require  preparation  of  such  different  char¬ 
acter.  However,  a  few  outstanding  fundamental  principles 
might  be  stated. 
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Experience  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  parts  of  all 
agricultural  training.  In  order  to  have  this  experience 
function  as  it  should,  the  student  should  be  given  complete 
charge  of  various  farm  enterprises.  This  would  develop 
skill,  managerial  ability,  and  a  great  deal  of  reasoning 
power.  We  have  three  types  of  training  that  have  developed 
successful  farmers.  A  large  number  of  farmers  have  re¬ 
ceived  all  their  training  by  the  hand  of  experience.  It  takes 
this  group  much  longer  to  gain  their  knowledge,  and,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  very  costly.  It  has  caused  some  to  fail 
entirely  while  getting  their  experience  and  to  drop  out  of 
the  occupation.  However,  some  of  our  best  farmers  have 
gained  their  agricultural  knowledge  in  this  manner,  through 
a  great  many  years  of  dear  experience.  We  have  another 
group  who  decided  earlier  in  life  that  they  were  going  to 
farm.  This  group  started  in  farming  as  boys,  that  is,  they 
took  over  small  projects  which  tested  their  ability.  Many 
of  them  became  members  of  agricultural  clubs  and  have 
been  taught,  encouraged,  and  stimulated  in  their  efforts. 
At  the  present  time  we  find  students  of  their  type  going  on 
into  the  high  school  and  selecting  the  course  in  vocational 
agriculture.  Here,  again,  they  make  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  along  with  practice  and  learn,  not  only  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  but  their  ability  in  this  type  of  work.  This 
class  is  more  apt  to  make  a  success  when  entering  upon 
farming,  since  they  have  learned  to  overcome  a  great  many 
problems  and  have  had  practical  experience.  The  third 
group  are  those  who  have  had  a  high-school  education  and 
have  entered  a  college  of  agriculture.  They  have  gained 
a  great  amount  of  their  technical  training  while  in  college. 
The  success  of  this  group  as  farmers  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  amount  of  practical  experience,  either 
before  or  while  in  college.  With  the  right  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  same  opportunities  for  securing  land  and  capi¬ 
tal  for  operation,  and  with  the  same  mental  and  physical 
ability,  this  group  will  make  the  greatest  success  of  any. 

I  believe  the  best  type  of  training  would  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  three  plans  mentioned.  That  is,  a  student  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  farming  early  in  the  grades  and  while 
there  getting  experience  in  project  work,  would  afterward 
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pass  into  the  high  school  and  continue  his  agriculture  work 
under  the  vocational  agriculture  department  of  the  high 
school.  Following  that,  he  would  enter  college,  complete  a 
course,  and  specialize  in  the  particular  type  of  agriculture  he 
expected  to  take  up. — Professor  E.  D.  Doxsee,  Oregon 
Agriculture  College. 

For  information  regarding  the  specific  fields  of  agri¬ 
culture,  forestry,  and  mining,  write  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Testing  Your  Desires 

Another  important  question  a  youth  must  an¬ 
swer  is,  “What  vocation  do  I  really  wish  to  fol¬ 
low?”  Some  boys  and  girls  want  to  be  and  do 
something  that,  considering  their  natural  gifts  and 
limitations,  is  ridiculously  absurd.  It  often  occurs 
that,  because  of  a  limited  experience  and  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  occupations,  a  youth  will 
decide  upon  a  vocation  that  he  would  no  more 
want  to  follow  upon  coming  to  manhood  than  he 
would  want  to  throw  away  his  life  in  idleness. 

A  very  successful  electrical  engineer  in  Chicago 
tells  about  his  first  choice  of  a  life-work.  He  lived 
in  a  little  country  village  where  the  only  excite¬ 
ment  that  came  to  them  was  when  the  train  rolled 
in  from  a  strange  country  and  then  disappeared 
into  the  vast  unknown.  As  a  boy  he  used  to  think 
that  the  life  of  the  trainmen  must  be  one  round  of 
excitement  and  thrills  and  new  experiences.  Lured 
on  by  these  visions,  he  decided  to  become  a  loco¬ 
motive  engineer.  But  as  he  became  a  little  older 
and  his  horizon  broadened,  he  found  other  more 
fascinating  fields  than  that  of  railroading,  and 
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finally,  after  several  testings  and  trials,  he  began 
the  study  of  electrical  engineering,  in  which  he  has 
made  an  exceptional  success. 

There  may  be  times  when  a  desire  to  do  a  thing 
may  indicate  that  one  has  talent  in  that  line.  “An 
abiding  desire,  however,  may  be  the  index  to  one’s 
vocation  and  assuredly  is  the  essence  of  that  com¬ 
pulsion  and  joy  that  are  essential  to  a  satisfactory 
success.”  (Dr.  Carl  G.  Doney,  President  Willam¬ 
ette  University.) 

Perhaps  the  best  manner  to  find  out  whether  you 
have  any  talent  along  the  channel  of  your  desire 
is  to  test  yourself  out.  If  you  think  you  would 
like  to  be  an  auto  mechanic,  take  a  course  in  auto 
mechanics  in  your  school,  or  secure  work  during  the 
summer  months  in  a  garage  where  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  at  first  hand  to  observe  and  practice. 

Should  you  be  gripped  with  a  desire  to  become  a 
lawyer,  make  it  a  point  to  talk  to  successful  men  in 
the  profession,  securing  from  them  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  possible  concerning  their  work.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  this.  Attend  a  number  of  sessions  of 
court  to  note  this  phase  of  the  lawyer’s  life. 

As  a  further  testing  of  your  desires,  ask  your 
parents  and  teachers  what  their  judgment  in  the 
case  is.  “The  judgment  of  friends  must  be  that  of 
those  who  are  honest  enough  not  to  give  only  the 
advice  which  may  be  agreeable.  Impersonal,  care¬ 
ful,  and  judicial  counsel  is  invaluable”  (Dr.  Carl  G. 
Doney,  President  Willamette  University). 

The  Value  of  Prayer 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  prayer  has  been  the 
vital  source  of  power  and  wise  decision  in  the  lives 
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of  thousands  of  the  world’s  foremost  leaders.  It  is 
the  mysterious  wireless  between  man  and  God  that 
inspires  man  to  think  seriously  about  the  good  he 
ought  to  do  in  this  world. 

Somehow,  as  the  wireless  of  the  soul  becomes 
properly  adjusted,  the  wise  Father  signals  us  in  a 
code  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  concerning  our 
mission  among  men  and  the  place  of  largest  useful¬ 
ness  for  us. 

The  man  who  talks  with  God  will  bear  a  much 
more  serious  attitude  toward  a  life-work  than  the 
man  who  is  not  concerned  about  this  adjustment. 
He  will  observe  the  divine  laws,  and  observing 
them,  will  be  prospered  in  his  work.  John  Wana- 
maker  tells  us,  “Whoever  keeps  the  Sabbath  day 
will  surely  find  that  the  Sabbath  will  keep  him. 
The  Maker  of  the  universe  makes  no  mistakes.” 
That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  follows  God’s  precepts 
in  the  conduct  of  his  life  will  be  blessed  with  the 
assurance  that  his  Creator  is  working  with  him 
and  for  him,  and  will  help  him  in  making  of  his  life 
the  largest  possible  contribution  to  his  fellow  men. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Should  one  consider  social  standing  in  choos¬ 

ing  a  vocation?  In  your  community  what 
vocations  seem  to  receive  the  most  respect 
from  the  public? 

2.  Call  to  mind  five  of  the  most  highly  respected 

citizens  in  your  community.  What  voca¬ 
tions  do  they  represent? 

3.  Have  you  found  yourself  better  qualified  for 

one  kind  of  work  than  for  another?  How 
did  you  discover  this? 
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4.  If  you  are  interested  in  some  vocation,  how 

would  you  determine  your  fitness  for  select¬ 
ing  it? 

5.  Discuss  the  points  made  in  the  following  an¬ 

swers  to  the  question,  What  do  you  con¬ 
sider  should  be  the  guiding  principles  that 
ought  to  control  and  direct  a  youth  in  the 
choice  of  a  life-work? 

(1)  That  God  has  a  plan  for  his  life  and  that 
his  business  is  reverently  to  find  out  what  that 
plan  is. 

(2)  That  his  life  must  be  spent  for  the  service 
of  God  and  his  fellow  men  and  not  for  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  honors,  wealth,  and  ease  for  himself. 

(3)  That  as  helps  in  finding  God’s  will  for  him¬ 
self  he  should  pray,  read  the  lives  of  other  men 
who  have  known  God,  such  as  those  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
that  ho  will  help  in  conferring  with  men  and 
women  ^who  know  God’s  voice.  (F.  S.  Brock¬ 
man,  Associate  General  Secretary,  International 
Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.) 

(1)  He  should  consider  whether  his  ambition  is 
to  make  as  much  money  as  is  consistent  with 
honest  service  to  his  fellow  men,  or  whether  he 
is  more  interested  in  obtaining  a  position  where 
honor  for  his  usefulness  is  the  chief  compensa¬ 
tion.  Both  of  these  roads  to  success  are  justi¬ 
fiable  if  the  man  does  not  permit  himself  to  be¬ 
come  hardened  as  a  money-grabber,  or  a  person 
who  can  live  only  by  the  flattery  of  publicity. 

(2)  The  young  man  should  take  into  account 
the  amount  of  training  and  preparation  neces- 
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sary  for  any  vocation,  the  early  lean  years,  espe¬ 
cially  in  professions,  and  the  measure  of  reward 
for  his  efforts  in  preparation  that  he  expects  to 
obtain.  Too  many  young  men  are  misled  by  the 
success  of  a  few  men  who  reach  the  pinnacle  of 
their  vocations  and  endeavor  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps  without  analyzing  their  own  capabili¬ 
ties  to  do  so. 

(3)  He  should  also  consider  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  his  health  in  relation  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  vocation,  and  the  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  development  that  his  spare  time 
enables  him  to  undertake. 

(4)  He  should  also  consider  the  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  the  particular  firm  of  business 
that  he  may  decide  upon,  as  well  as  the  future 
of  the  business  or  industry  upon  which  he  will 
enter. 

(5)  He  should  also  consider  the  rate  of  wages 
or  salary,  the  continuity  of  employment,  and  the 
range  of  wages  or  salary  in  selecting  his  vocation. 
(H.  C.  Baldwin,  College  Service  Department, 
Babson’s  Statistical  Organization.) 

Useful  references: 

Giles,  F.  M.  and  I.  K. —  Vocational  Civics ,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Parsons,  Frank — Choosing  a  Vocation ,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Brewster,  E.  T. —  Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Pro¬ 
fessions,  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

Filene,  Catherine — Careers  for  Women ,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Anderson,  F.  I. — The  Farmer  of  To-morrow ,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Dickson,  M.  S. —  Vocational  Guidance  for  Girls, 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  FIELD 

After  one  has  decided  what  general  division  of 
the  occupations  he  prefers  to  enter,  he  must  then 
analyze  each  vocation  to  learn  what  special  advan¬ 
tages  and  inducements  are  provided  by  it.  If  you 
have  come  thus  far  in  your  life  planning,  it  is  likely 
that  you  hold  the  right  attitude  toward  a  life-work, 
so  that  the  selection  is  not  based  on  a  desire  to  ele¬ 
vate  yourself  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  to  make 
money  regardless  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
others.  You  have  seen  in  a  life-work  the  fulfillment 
of  a  dream  to  be  a  real  man  or  a  real  woman  in 
performing  a  useful  work  where  you  can  benefit  the 
world  in  an  ever-increasing  degree. 

Looking  at  life  as  a  delightful  game  where  each 
plays  to  win,  you  have  a  right  to  demand  certain 
prerequisites  in  that  vocation  on  which  you  stake 
your  labor  and  talents.  It  would  be  well  to  take 
the  occupation  on  which  you  have  more  or  less 
decided  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light  of  a  brief,  but 
rigid  questioning. 

The  Preparation 

What  special  preparation  is  required? — Not  only 
should  one  know  all  about  the  sort  of  work  he  must 
perform  when  he  enters  the  vocation,  but  he  should 
also  know  how  to  get  ready  for  that  work.  An 
occupation  that  is  worth  anything  invariably  re- 
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quires  a  toll  before  admittance  is  granted,  and  that 
toll  is  time,  money,  and  work  required  in  the  prep¬ 
aration. 

Not  long  ago  a  high-school  student  who  had  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  pharmacy,  after  studying  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  several  schools  of  pharmacy,  remarked 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take 
a  course  in  a  school  several  hundred  miles  away 
rather  than  in  the  one  near  by.  He  said  that  he 
was  willing  to  pay  out  more  money  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  if  he  could  secure  just  what  he  wanted.  The 
cost  in  time  and  money  is  not  too  great  if  you  ac¬ 
quire  proper  equipment  to  win  the  largest  success. 
But  be  certain  you  are  getting,  not  what  you  want, 
but  what  you  need,  else  you  will  pay  too  much  for 
the  whistle. 

One  ought  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions: 

1.  What  time  and  money  must  be  spent  in  my 
preparation? 

2.  Where  may  I  secure  the  needed  preparation 
to  the  best  advantages? 

3.  How  should  I  arrange  my  studies,  at  present, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  school? 

It  is  very  possible  that  you  have  felt  that  prep¬ 
aration  in  certain  fields  is  so  difficult  and  so  stren¬ 
uous,  requires  such  a  long  period  of  study,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  person  of  your  limited 
endurance  and  limited  mental  ability  even  to  think 
of  preparing  for  the  field.  You  may  be  right;  it 
might  be  foolish  for  you  to  study  for  certain  voca¬ 
tions.  However,  if  you  find  from  a  comparison  of 
your  achievements  in  school  that  you  stand  well 
^bove  a  large  percentage  of  the  class,  you  have  good 
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reason  to  believe  you  would  not  do  so  poorly  in 
college.  If  you  were  given  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  record  of  many  successful  men  who  have  gone 
from  your  high  school  into  the  very  fields  you  hesi¬ 
tate  to  enter,  undoubtedly  you  would  find  many  who 
had  no  better  advantages,  mentally,  physically,  or 
financially,  than  you  have. 

If  you  doubt  that  you  could  surmount  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  confront  a  student  in  preparing  for  a 
certain  field,  consult  with  those  who  are  competent 
to  advise  you  in  the  matter — your  teachers,  the 
principal,  your  pastor,  anyone  who  understands 
you;  but  avoid  relying  on  the  advice  of  anyone 
(though  he  may  be  a  very  close  friend)  who  lacks 
experience  and,  for  any  reason,  speaks  from  a  nar¬ 
row  or  selfish  point  of  view. 

The  Income 

What  will  the  salary  be  to  start  with? — Although 
this  question  should  not  be  of  first  importance  in 
selecting  a  job,  circumstances  may  be  such  that 
upon  the  answer  may  hinge  the  choice  of  vocation. 
Were  one  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  de¬ 
pendents,  the  fact  that  the  first  five  years  in  a 
vocation  would  not  provide  adequate  means  for 
supporting  more  than  self  would  be  a  real  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  choosing  the  work.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  aspirant  might  find  some  means  of 
solving  the  problem.  A  young  woman  who  has 
recently  passed  the  bar  examination  is  meeting  the 
starvation  period  in  the  early  years  in  the  law 
profession  by  teaching  one  half  day  and  working 
in  a  law  office  the  other  half.  If  one  wants  to  enter 
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a  field  where  this  problem  is  vital,  he  can  usually 
find  a  way  to  solve  it. 

May  I  expect  a  reasonable  income? — Some  oc¬ 
cupations  seldom,  if  ever,  provide  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  needs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wants, 
of  an  ordinary  family.  Besides  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sities  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  any  vocation 
should  furnish  a  salary  sufficient  to  make  possible 
the  putting  awTay  of  enough  savings  to  provide 
for  both  sickness  and  death  as  well  as  for  old  age.  An 
income  does  not  necessarily  have  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  a  family.  Some  would  say  that  it  ought 
to  enable  one  to  buy  the  best  cars,  to  provide  the 
most  costly  furnishings  for  the  home,  to  finance 
the  most  expensive  entertainment,  but  thousands 
testify  that  these  things  are  not  essential  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  home  life;  that  going  beyond  the  fun¬ 
damental  needs  of  the  home  oftentimes  is  the 
beginning  of  disaster  to  that  home.  If,  besides  car¬ 
ing  for  their  own  needs,  the  members  of  the  family 
are  able  to  assist  in  the  betterment  of  the  com¬ 
munity  through  the  church  and  allied  organiza¬ 
tions,  they  should  feel  that  the  income  is  adequate. 

What  is  the  demand  for  regular  employment? — 
Although  this  question  is  unnecessary  in  many 
vocations,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  people  every 
year  who  actually  suffer  parts  of  the  year  because 
their  work  is  seasonal.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
those  who  work  out  of  doors.  There  are  those  who 
grumble,  because  men  who  work  as  plasterers, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  teamsters  receive  as 
much  an  hour  for  their  services  as  do  professional 
men,  but  they  forget  that  seldom  do  these  men  have 
steady  jobs  throughout  the  entire  year.  Of  course 
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the  most  desirable  position  is  the  one  on  which  a 
person  can  depend  the  year  around.  Does  your 
vocation  insure  this? 

Opportunities 

Does  the  field  offer  a  wide  variety  of  specializa¬ 
tion? — If  it  does,  you  have  an  excellent  point  in 
its  favor.  Often  men  find  that  they  are  more 
adapted  to  one  branch  of  the  occupation  than  to 
some  other.  If  the  vocation  has  few  diversified 
lines  of  employment,  the  chances  for  adjustment 
are  more  limited.  The  inducements  in  this  respect 
offered  by  a  large  institution  through  its  many- 
sided  activity  are  well  shown  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  advertising  manager  of  a  large  merchandise 
house. 

The  institution  as  a  whole  constitutes  wholesale  and 
retail  organizations.  The  wholesale  controls  a  chain  of 
foreign  offices,  established  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  has  a  corps  of  buyers  and  salesmen,  supervises 
our  own  numerous  manufacturing  activities,  which  include 
several  industrial  cities  in  the  South  and  numerous  facto¬ 
ries  throughout  the  country.  It  also  directs  the  manner 
of  manufacturing  in  thousands  of  factories  not  owned 
by  us.  The  purpose  of  emphasizing  our  own  direction  is 
to  dictate  and  maintain  the  institution’s  high  standards  of 
quality. 

Another  colossal  phase  of  this  institution’s  activities 
through  the  wholesale  is  the  conversion  of  merchandise — 
that  is,  taking  foundation  materials  in  the  former  raw  state 
and  by  applying  our  own  patterns,  designs,  and  finish, 
making  them  completed  articles  of  quality. 

The  retail  organization  functions  under  a  general 
manager,  who,  through  various  department  heads,  looks 
after  the  house  organization,  its  employment  activities,  its 
welfare  division  and  the  numerous  small  shops  and  fac- 
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tories  within  the  retail  store  building.  A  merchandise 
manager  looks  after  the  buying  and  selling  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  retail  store  itself  sends  many  buyers  abroad  as 
well  as  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  though  in  some 
instances  buyers  act  for  both  branches.  The  merchandise 
manager  controls  also  the  work  of  the  Advertising  Bureau, 
and  the  matter  of  window  display.  Under  his  jurisdiction 
are  various  submanagers  who  supervise  large  divisions  of 
the  store.  Under  them  the  section  managers  and  floor  men 
and  salespeople. — Mr.  Schaffer,  Advertising  Manager,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company. 

Any  intelligent,  industrious  youth  with  high 
ideals,  no  matter  what  his  special  abilities,  in  a 
large  institution  such  as  described  above,  could 
find  some  phase  of  the  work  in  which  he  could 
attain  the  greatest  self-expression.  From  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Bureau  to  the  many-sided  employment  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  are  offered  positions 
that  would  suit  a  person  of  almost  any  tempera¬ 
ment  and  inclination. 

Does  it  offer  a  growing  career? — The  messenger 
boy  follows  a  blind-alley  job  that  does  not  grow 
with  his  ambition  to  make  something  of  himself. 
There  are  scores  of  just  such  positions  that  do  not 
meet  the  demands  of  a  developing  mind  that  aspires 
to  make  the  largest  and  most  effective  use  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  native  capacity. 

Bartenders  are  out  of  a  job  to-day  because  their 
vocation  did  not  continue  to  expand.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  bookkeeper  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  who  is  not  to-day  an  expert  accountant, 
holds  an  inferior  position.  It  is  not  of  much  con¬ 
sequence  where  you  begin  in  the  business  if  it  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  step  upward.  Young  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  after  graduating  from  Harvard 
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University,  began  in  the  rag-picking  department  of 
a  carpet  factory. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  secured  a  position 
with  the  International  Harvester  Company.  After 
working  there  for  six  weeks  he  resigned,  giving  as 
the  reason,  “Promotion  was  not  rapid  enough.” 
Another  young  man  secured  similar  work  with  the 
Company,  stuck  by  it,  and  now  has  a  position  pay¬ 
ing  a  large  salary.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
where  I  shall  begin  or  how  fast  promotion  will  take 
place,  but  where  will  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the 
occupation  place  me? 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  as  you  grow  in 
the  understanding  of  the  work  and  acquire  those 
qualities  that  give  you  ability  as  an  executive 
and  manager,  you  shall  be  permitted  to  carry 
added  responsibilities,  and  that  with  these  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  come  larger  opportunities  to  exercise 
your  talents.  Before  he  will  spend  precious  years 
of  labor  in  any  occupation  the  wise  youth  will  find 
where  ten  or  twenty  years  in  the  work  will  place 
him. 

Is  it  a  career  that  provides  an  opportunity  for 
creative  work? — Present-day  manufacturing  proc¬ 
esses  have  brought  division  of  labor  to  such  a 
fine  point  that  all  many  people  have  to  do  from 
morning  till  night  is  simply  to  push  a  lever  up  and 
down  every  so  often,  or  to  supply  material  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  The  effect  upon  the  individual  so 
engaged  is  deadening.  The  major  part  of  his  day 
is  spent  mechanically.  Gradually  he  loses  his  indi¬ 
viduality  and  his  power  to  do  things  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  nature. 

The  work  one  chooses  should  be  “the  kind  of 
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labor  that  is  creative  and  therefore  a  fulfillment  of 
the  best  in  a  man.”  Why  do  we  remember  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  William  James,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Abraham  Lincoln?  Because  they  stood  out  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  occupations  they  chose  drew  out  the 
best  in  them.  As  a  result,  the  world  was  moved  a 
pace  ahead  of  its  former  position,  a  step  nearer  to 
the  source  of  truth  and  happiness. 

Other  Considerations 

Is  it  a  healthful  career? — Do  you  know  of  strong 
men  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  work  be¬ 
cause  of  its  reaction  upon  their  health?  Perhaps 
you  know  of  instances  where  men,  having  to  leave 
their  work  because  of  its  injury  to  their  health, 
entirely  regained  their  normal  status  after  entering 
some  other  line  of  employment.  Would  a  person 
of  your  constitutional  temperament  and  vitality  be 
endangering  his  health  by  engaging  in  this  vocation? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  evidence  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  conditions  in  this  work  are  con¬ 
genial  to  the  building  of  a  strong  physique,  you 
have  a  good  point  in  its  favor. 

Is  it  a  useful  work? — “It  should  be  one  which, 
in  the  first  place,  is  honorable.  I  mean  by  that, 
one  in  which  a  distinct  service  can  be  rendered  to 
society.  There  are  occupations  which  are  more  or 
less  useless,  or  injurious.  These,  of  course,  should 
scrupulously  be  avoided.”  A  young  person  who 
is  honest  with  himself  would  not  knowingly  choose 
an  occupation  that  would  not  in  some  definite 
manner  add  to  the  progress  of  his  fellow  men.  And 
it  is  his  business  to  find  out  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  way  it  will  serve  society. 
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Is  it  a  career  that  will  add  to  the  building  of 
character? — If  you  have  been  on  the  square  with 
yourself,  you  have  tried  to  build  a  well-balanced 
life,  every  side  as  strong  as  the  other.  You  have 
believed  that  it  is  worth  every  effort  on  your  part 
to  keep  your  body  in  first-class  condition.  You 
have  realized  that  on  your  physical  well-being  de¬ 
pends  future  achievement  and  future  happiness. 
You  have  felt  the  need  of  developing  the  social 
side  of  your  nature,  so  you  have  made  it  a  part  of 
your  program  to  mingle  with  the  right  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple.  You  have  placed  your  best  efforts  into  win¬ 
ning  intellectual  power.  You  knew  this  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  satisfactory  advancement  in  any  vocation. 
You  have  kept  yourself  clean,  for  you  knew  that 
you  could  not  play  the  part  of  a  real  man  with  an 
impure  mind  and  an  unclean  body.  You  have 
sought  to  nourish  the  spiritual  side  of  your  nature, 
because  you  have  felt  the  continual  need  of  com¬ 
munion  with  that  power  above  human  strength  and 
human  will.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  disaster,  now, 
to  choose  a  career  that  would  disarrange  this  well- 
balanced  life?  And  many  a  young  man  and  young 
woman,  after  growing  into  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  have  found  to  their  distress  that  the  wrong 
kind  of  an  environment  can  undermine  years  of 
right  living.  Mr.  Fred  C.  W.  Parker,  Secretary  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club  International,  advises,  “The  voca¬ 
tion  should  not  vitiate,  but,  rather,  provide  the 
means  of  contributing  to  the  building  of  character. 
That  is,  it  should  be  a  vocation  in  which  one  could 
realize  the  highest  possible  business,  industrial  or  pro¬ 
fessional  ideals.’ ’ 

Among  what  kind  of  associates  will  the  vocation 
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place  you?  Will  you  have  any  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  your  physical  development?  Will  it  deprive 
you  of  church  and  Sunday  school?  These  are  im¬ 
portant  questions  and  their  answer  is  of  vital  con¬ 
sequence  to  your  future  happiness. 

Is  it  a  life-time  vocation? — A  far-seeing  man  does 
not  wish  his  life  to  terminate  after  a  few  years  of 
successful  service  in  a  field.  He  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  last  years  of  his  life  shall  be  the  most 
productive.  If  he  enters  certain  fields,  age  is  often 
times  made  to  count  against  him.  Some  fields  place 
a  premium  on  the  length  of  service  and  experience. 
Many  provide  for  adequate  pensions  even  after  the 
years  of  usefulness  have  passed.  Does  the  vocation 
you  have  chosen  want  the  old  men,  or  is  it  discard¬ 
ing  them  by  devious  questionable  methods?  If 
such  is  the  case,  you  should  register  this  policy 
against  the  desirability  of  entering  the  occupation. 

Does  it  satisfy  your  future  plans? — When  they 
graduate,  young  people  are  apt  to  secure  any  posi¬ 
tion  that  will  offer  a  fairly  good  remuneration. 
But  life  is  too  short  and  the  risk  too  great  to  gam¬ 
ble  one’s  chances  on  such  haphazard  employment. 
The  man  who  has  fully  prepared  himself  in  some 
desirable  line  of  work  ought  to  have  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  an  opening  into  a  field  that  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  desired  goal. 

Hon.  John  Lind,  ex- Governor  of  Minnesota,  ad¬ 
vises  a  youth  to  “choose  the  line  of  work  that  your 
intuition  suggests  and  stick  to  it  through  ‘thick 
and  thin.’  If  you  find  no  entrance  in  the  chosen 
field  at  once,  take  anything  that  will  keep  you 
going  in  the  right  direction  and  make  you  better 
fitted  to  enter  when  the  chance  comes.,, 
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The  spirit  shown  by  the  boy  at  the  close  of  his 
first  year  in  high  school  is  worthy  of  emulation. 
Speaking  of  securing  a  position  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  he  said,  “I  am  not  going  to  take  just 
any  job  that  I  can  get;  but  I  am  going  to  find  a 
job  in  which  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  test 
myself  out  in  the  occupation  I  plan  on  following.” 
It  would  be  profitable  for  any  youth  to  take  the 
same  attitude  toward  a  field  of  employment.  First, 
what  do  I  want  to  make  of  myself?  A  salesman? 
Does  this  position  open  the  road  to  further  progress 
toward  that  goal?  If  not,  it  would  be  wiser  to  look 
about  for  a  position  that  does  provide  a  more  direct 
avenue  to  the  coveted  mark. 

We  often  hear  people  say,  “I’m  sorry  I  ever 
started  into  this  work;  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  change  now.”  The  position  looked  good  at 
the  time  it  was  chosen.  Future  needs  were  clouded 
by  the  glitter  of  temporary  attractions,  the  result, 
a  partial  or  complete  failure. 

A  person  engaged  in  any  occupation  has  a  right 
to  expect,  not  only  that  the  work  should  be  to  his 
liking,  but  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  must 
labor  should  be  congenial.  To  this  end  men  have 
sacrificed  much.  No  person  ought  to  spend  his 
days  in  employment  where  he  must  continually 
endure  unpleasantness  of  one  sort  or  another;  for 
it  is  humanly  impossible  to  do  himself  credit  in 
such  environment.  Some  people  are  so  constituted 
that  they  could  not  possibly  work  under  conditions 
quite  satisfactory  to  others. 

One  should  seek  a  field  where  “the  stuff  the 
Creator  has  given  him”  may  have  the  best  chance 
to  exert  itself  in  this  great  world  of  opportunity. 
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Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Each  member  of  the  class  ought  to  confer  with 

at  least  five  men  and  women  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  are  leaders  in  their  vocations, 
using  the  following  outline  as  a  basis  for 
discussion : 

(1)  What  are  the  special  opportunities  in  your 
vocation? 

(2)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work? 

(3)  What  type  of  men  succeed  best  in  it? 

(4)  What  salary  might  one  expect  to  start 
with? 

(5)  What  salary  might  one  reasonably  expect 
after  spending  a  number  of  years  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion? 

(6)  What  kind  of  preparation  is  needed  and 
how  may  one  best  secure  this? 

(7)  What  particular  advice  would  you  offer  to 
one  thinking  of  preparing  for  this  vocation? 

2.  What  sort  of  man  would  succeed  best  as  a 

farmer?  As  a  merchant?  As  a  lawyer?  As 
a  teacher?  As  a  minister? 

3.  What  qualifications  would  each  need  that 

would  not  be  required  in  one  of  the  other 
vocations? 

4.  How  may  one  judge  whether  he  has  gotten 

into  the  right  field  of  work? 

5.  Can  you  think  of  an  occupation  in  which  ad¬ 

vancement  is  very  rapid?  Are  conditions 
desirable  in  this  field?  Would  the  work  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  your  life  count 
for  the  most? 

6.  Are  there  fields  that  are  desirable  in  which 
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advancement  is  comparatively  slow?  Men¬ 
tion  the  advantages  in  these  vocations. 

Useful  references: 

Weaver,  E.  W.,  and  Byler,  J.  F. — Profitable  Vo¬ 
cations  for  Boys ,  A.  S.  Barnes  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Weaver,  E.  W. —  Vocations  for  Girls ,  A.  S.  Barnes 
Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Gowan  and  Wheatley — Occupations ,  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Parton,  James — Captains  of  Industry ,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Marden,  O.  S. — Talks  with  Great  Workers,  Thos. 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York. 

Allen,  Frederick  J. — Business  Employments ,  Ginn 
&  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Merton,  H.  W. —  How  to  Choose  the  Right  Voca¬ 
tion,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 

Weaver,  E.  W. — Occupational  Fitness  and  Prom¬ 
ise ,  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Brook¬ 
lyn. 
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GETTING  STARTED 

In  the  first  analysis  success  is  based  on  an  intel¬ 
lectual,  physical,  moral,  and  social  development. 
Secondly,  no  success  can  be  complete  without  a 
wise  and  adequate  preparation  for  life,  made  to 
function  at  its  highest  by  the  proper  selection  of  a 
life  employment.  Naturally,  the  next  move  to 
make  a  career  a  winning  game  is  to  get  started  right. 

The  Importance  of  a  Good  Start 

Few  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
step.  Assuming  that  the  young  person  has  had  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  vocation  chosen,  he 
should  use  just  as  much  care  in  the  selection  of  his 
place  of  employment  as  he  did  in  selecting  an  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Statistics  show  that  eighty  per  cent  of  our  young  people 
get  their  positions  in  June  or  July  directly  after  the  close  of 
school  or  college.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  call  the  gradua¬ 
tion  exercises  the  commencement,  for  the  life-work  of  most 
men  and  women  begins  at  that  time.  Furthermore,  it  is 
very  important  that  one  gets  started  correctly.  When  it  is 
considered  that  most  boys  and  girls  take  the  first  good  posi¬ 
tion  that  is  offered  to  them,  irrespective  of  the  firm  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  so  many 
failures  in  life.  I  am  sure  that  a  careful  examination  of 
Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  reports  on  failures  would  show  that 
most  of  them  are  due  to  men  and  women  not  getting  the 
proper  start. — From  a  special  letter  by  Roger  W.  Babson 
entitled  “Getting  One’s  First  Position.” 
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You  may  have  prepared  to  become  an  electrical 
engineer,  a  salesman,  or  a  chemist,  but  the  great 
question  you  are  now  facing  is,  “Where  shall  I 
enter  the  field,  and  with  whom  shall  I  seek  em¬ 
ployment?” 

Quoting  again  from  Mr.  Babson: 

After  deciding  what  group  one  is  to  enter,  the  next  step 
is  to  select  the  firm.  It  is  very  important  that  you  asso¬ 
ciate  yourself  with  a  firm  in  which  the  controlling  factor  is 
a  man  who  stands  for  righteousness.  Every  corporation 
and  every  firm  is  controlled  by  some  one  dominant  figure, 
the  man  who  determines  the  policies,  supplies  the  “pep,”  and 
has  the  vision.  Make  sure  the  firm  with  which  you  are 
going  is  headed  by  a  man  who  stands  for  the  best  things,  a 
conscientious,  praying  man.  To  you  young  people  this  may 
seem  unimportant,  but  if  statistics  have  taught  me  anything 
it  is  this  fact:  The  success  of  men  and  women  depends  very 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  person  for  whom  they  work 
rather  than  upon  education,  position,  or  location. 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  young  graduate  be  careful  that  he  applies 
for  a  position  where,  if  accepted,  he  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  right  sort  of  person.  Some  firms 
are  noted  for  their  inhuman,  inconsiderate  treat¬ 
ment  of  employees.  Others  are  known  to  run  their 
business  on  a  plan  unfair  to  most  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  but  especially  lucrative  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  rise  to  the  top.  A  young  person  should 
carefully  avoid  seeking  employment  in  either  type 
of  concern.  If  others  are  not  given  a  square  deal 
there,  the  chances  are  that  you  would  not  be 
treated  any  better. 

Again,  a  company  may  be  years  behind  in  its 
methods  and  may  be  unwilling  to  act  on  sugges- 
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tions  of  a  new  employee.  The  progressive  company 
is  the  one  with  which  to  go  on  your  route  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Look  at  the  firms,  their  employees,  their 
business  methods,  and  manner  of  treatment  of  em¬ 
ployees,  before  you  make  application. 

Finding  the  Desirable  Position 

Perhaps  you  have  prepared  yourself  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  chemist  in  research  work.  You  would  like 
to  work  in  some  good,  up-to-date  factory.  You 
may  seek  such  a  position  through  employment 
agencies,  or  through  your  own  investigation  you 
may  locate  the  kind  of  position  you  desire.  News¬ 
papers  carry  many  advertisements  of  desirable 
openings.  An  acquaintance  or  friend  may  know  of 
a  good  place,  or  you  may,  through  observations  of 
developments  in  certain  lines  of  industry,  rightly 
infer  that  a  certain  company  is  likely  to  need  a  man 
with  your  training.  For  example,  you  might  hear 
from  some  source  that  the  Brown  Produce  Com¬ 
pany  are  planning  on  increasing  their  output  fifty 
per  cent  during  the  coming  year.  Knowing  that 
they  have  a  large  force  of  chemists  in  their  research 
department,  and  knowing  that  there  will  be  added 
demands  upon  this  department,  under  the  new 
plans,  you  conclude  that  they  will  need  a  number 
of  additional  chemists.  Without  further  informa¬ 
tion  you  decide  to  make  application  for  a  place  on 
the  company’s  chemical  staff. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  who  has  equipped  himself 
thoroughly  in  the  field  to  which  he  seeks  admit¬ 
tance  will  not  ordinarily  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
a  position.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  preparation 
has  been  haphazard  and  shallow ,  one  need  not 
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expect  results  from  application  or  satisfaction  if 
accepted.  Not  long  ago  a  mother,  very  greatly 
perturbed,  called  up  the  business  department  of  a 
large  school  to  find  out  why  her  daughter  had  not 
been  located  in  a  position.  She  said  she  under¬ 
stood  that  the  school  secured  positions  for  all  of 
its  students.  She  was  informed  that  the  school 
did  not  promise  a  position  but  endeavored  to  place 
every  one,  and  that  it  had  conscientiously  tried  to 
locate  her  daughter  in  a  position;  but  that  it  was  a 
very  difficult  matter,  as  the  girl  had  been  the  sixty- 
fourth  in  a  class  of  sixty-seven.  The  head  of  the 
department  in  relating  the  incident  stated  that  he 
had  informed  the  girl  of  an  opening  shortly  before 
she  left  the  school,  but  she  had  had  to  admit  that 
she  couldn’t  take  dictation  fast  enough  or  write  a 
*  letter  well  enough  to  hold  such  a  position.  With¬ 
out  a  satisfactory  preparation  and  experience  the 
best  kind  of  application  will  be  of  little  consequence. 

But  having  the  preparation  and  having  located 
the  position  you  want,  how  should  you  go  about 
making  the  application? 

Making  Application:  The  Personal  Interview 

By  all  means,  go  personally,  if  at  all  possible. 
Through  a  personal  interview,  if  you  are  the  right 
sort  of  person,  you  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
securing  a  position,  and  your  future  employer  has 
a  much  better  opportunity  to  judge  you,  and  you, 
him. 

Every  wise  employer  wants  a  certain  brand  of 
workman.  He  wants  a  person  who,  above  all  else, 
is  industrious,  and  who  is  not  a  pessimist.  If  you 
show  in  your  interview  with  him  that  you  mean 
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business,  are  optimistic,  and  are  not  so  nattily 
dressed  as  to  give  him  the  impression  that  you 
think  more  of  clothes  than  of  your  work,  he  will 
probably  be  favorably  impressed  with  you.  He 
will  judge  by  the  cleanness  and  neatness  of  your 
person  and  dress  how  tidy  and  neat  you  will  be  in 
your  work  around  the  office.  He  will  judge  from 
an  open,  frank  countenance  and  candid  statements 
that  you  are  open  and  above-board  in  your  con¬ 
duct  and  trustworthy.  The  tone  of  voice,  the 
manner  of  dress,  and  one’s  carriage  should  be  such 
as  to  attract  and  win  the  confidence  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  application  is  being  made. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  decided  to  apply 
for  a  place  on  the  Brown  Company’s  chemical 
staff.  You  will  dress  yourself  as  neatly  as  possible, 
and  in  a  businesslike  manner  go  to  the  executives’ 
office.  Upon  being  ushered  into  the  private  office 
of  the  official  who  takes  care  of  applicants  you  will 
proceed  somewhat  in  this  manner: 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Jones.  My  name  is  Green. 
I  notice  you  are  busy  remodeling  your  plant.  I 
was  informed  by  a  friend  of  mine  that  your  com¬ 
pany  is  planning  on  increasing  its  output  fifty  per 
cent  during  the  coming  year.  Thinking  that  this 
might  call  for  some  additions  to  your  staff  of  chem¬ 
ists,  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  could  use  me  in  that 
work.  I  have  had  a  thorough  preparation  in  high 
school  and  college  in  organic  and  inorganic  chem¬ 
istry.  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  foods.  I  consider  your  company  one  of  the  most 
desirable  with  which  to  be  employed,  and  should 
prefer  to  work  in  the  employ  of  your  company 
than  of  any  other  concern  I  know  of,” 
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If  Mr.  Jones  seems  somewhat  interested,  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  produce  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  for  his  appraisal.  Further,  show  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  demonstrate  your  ability,  if  the  employer 
should  wish  to  see  what  you  can  do. 

Should  there  be  any  opening  in  the  factory  for  a 
good  chemist  and  should  you  make  a  straightfor¬ 
ward,  businesslike  application  like  the  above,  the 
chances  are  that  the  official  will  give  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  your  worth,  and  that  is  all  any 
young  man  or  woman  can  ask. 

But  the  desired  position  may  not  be  near  enough 
to  permit  of  personal  application.  One  must  then 
substitute  a  letter  of  application. 

The  Letter  of  Application 

How  should  one  frame  a  letter  of  application  so 
that  it  will  obtain  results? 

Of  course  there  is  the  form  of  the  letter  one  must 
always  observe.  Punctuation,  margins,  spacings, 
all  should  be  carefully  noted.  Any  up-to-date 
rhetoric  or  business  English  text  will  provide  forms 
of  acceptable  letters. 

Do  not  copy  an  application  from  any  text,  as  it 
will  not  have  individuality,  nor  would  it  be  an 
honest  expression. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  frank  statement  of 
your  abilities  and  accomplishments. 

Make  the  letter  attract  attention.  The  company 
to  which  you  are  writing  may  receive  several  hun¬ 
dred  applications;  yours  should  be  distinctive. 

Brevity  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  but  do 
not  make  it  brief  at  the  expense  of  information. 
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If  you  are  answering  an  advertisement,  be  sure 
to  say  that  it  is  in  answer  to  the  request  in  the  ad. 

Do  not  wait  until  to-morrow  before  answering. 
The  other  fellow  won’t.  He  may  get  the  position. 

Mention  any  special  training  and  helpful  expe¬ 
rience  you  have  had.  Do  not  boast,  but  do  your¬ 
self  justice. 

Be  sure  to  give  names  and  addresses  of  references 
and  inclose  copies  of  letters  of  recommendation. 
Employers  do  not  put  so  much  weight  on  what 
letters  of  recommendation  have  to  say  as  on  the 
fact  that  the  applicant  is  able  to  secure  such  from 
reliable  firms  and  individuals. 

Do  not  underrate  yourself,  as  this  will  give  the 
employer  the  wrong  opinion  of  your  abilities.  Ask 
what  you  think  you  are  honestly  worth. 

Do  not  send  out  a  letter  of  application  that  is 
not  your  best  in  the  following  points:  Thought, 
grammar,  punctuation,  form,  and  neatness. 

When  you  have  successfully  secured  the  position, 
go  into  it  to  win.  The  chance  you  have  long 
dreamed  about  has  come.  It’s  up  to  you  to  make 
the  goal. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Write  a  letter  of  application  for  a  position 

which  you  may  some  day  wish  to  enter. 

2.  Rewrite  the  letter  until  you  are  certain  it  is  a 

winner. 

3.  Does  the  quality  of  work  you  do  in  school 

have  anything  to  do  with  your  chances  of 

getting  a  good  job  after  graduation? 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  organization  that  does 

not  treat  its  employees  humanely?  Do  the 
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employees  enjoy  their  work?  Do  they  give 
their  employer  the  best  they  have? 

5.  Do  you  know  of  an  organization  that  treats 

its  employees  with  the  right  sort  of  con¬ 
sideration?  How  do  the  employees  react? 

6.  If  you  were  to  apply  in  person  for  a  position, 

how  would  you  present  your  case?  It  might 
be  profitable  for  certain  members  of  the 
class  to  act  the  part  of  employers,  while  other 
members  make  application  for  a  position. 

Useful  references: 

Blackford,  K.  M.  H.,  and  Newcomb,  A.  W. — The 
Job ,  The  Man ,  The  Boss,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  New  York. 

Davis,  R.,  and  Lingham,  C.  H. — Business  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Correspondence,  Ginn  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

Hall,  S.  R. —  How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How  to 
Keep  It ,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York. 

Marden,  O.  S. —  The  Young  Man  Entering  Busi¬ 
ness,  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  WINNING  GAME 

A  business  man  of  national  prominence  in  his 
work  tells  us  that  the  successful  career  is  based  on 

A  character  founded  upon  the  principles  of  honesty,  a 
strict  observance  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  habit  of  listening 
to  others  and  assimilating  the  better  expressed  thoughts 
of  others,  the  reading  and  studying  of  good  literature,  and 
the  persistent  application  of  real  hard  work  to  whatever 
task  is  at  hand. — A.  W.  Thomas,  Jones  National  School  of 
Auctioneering. 

Being  on  the  Square  With  Yourself 

Perhaps  the  first  requirement  in  any  trade  or 
profession  is  Be  on  the  square  with  yourself. 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

No  truer  advice  was  ever  given  by  father  to  son 
than  that  of  old  Polonius  to  his  son  going  out  into 
the  world.  The  boy  who  cheats  in  his  examination 
imagines  he  is  getting  the  best  of  his  teacher,  but 
whom  is  he  deceiving?  He  is  cheating  himself  of 
information  that  will  be  worth  more  than  dollars 
and  cents  at  some  future  time.  Yes,  he  is  losing 
more;  he  is  substituting  a  wabbly  foundation  in  the 
place  of  a  substantial  one  in  habits  of  living.  In 
other  words,  he  is  preparing  to  become  something 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  man,  but  which  tries 
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to  evade  every  responsibility  a  man  ought  to 
shoulder. 

Now,  if  you  were  a  member  of  a  baseball  team 
and  wanted  the  team  to  win,  you’d  be  on  the  square 
with  yourself.  You’d  be  honest  with  yourself  in 
observing  the  training  rules.  It  is  not  likely  that 
you  would  eat  everything  you  would  like  to  eat, 
nor  would  you  stay  up  all  night  at  a  party  the  night 
before  the  game.  Everyone  knows  that  a  baseball 
game  cannot  be  won  by  the  team  whose  members 
are  not  first  of  all  on  the  square  with  themselves. 
Neither  can  any  game  of  life  be  played  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  those  who  are  not  first  of  all  true  to  them¬ 
selves. 

“  Honesty  is  no  longer  the  best  policy,  but  the 
only  policy,”  is  the  opinion  of  one  business  man. 
Many  would  have  this  principle  apply  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  others  only;  but  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
this  philosophy  into  our  relation  to  others  if  we 
do  not  first  give  ourselves  an  honest  deal.  A  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  youth  enjoys  wasting  time,  tries  to 
avoid  responsibility,  to  shun  useful  work;  but  the 
fellow  who  is  on  the  square  with  himself  wants  to 
tackle  the  day’s  problems  with  every  cylinder 
hitting. 

Being  on  the  Square  With  the  Other  Fellow 

The  second  factor  in  striking  a  homer  in  this 
game  of  life  is  Be  on  the  square  with  the  other  fellow. 
Somebody  says:  “But  where  will  it  get  you?  Isn’t 
Ihe  business  world  run  on  the  basis  of  ‘dog  eat 
dog’?  Doesn’t  the  man  make  the  greatest  success 
who  looks  out  for  himself  and  lets  happen  what 
may  to  the  other  fellow?” 
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So  a  great  many  people  believe,  even  to-day,  and 
undeniably  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  world 
is  being  run  on  the  idea  that  the  more  selfish  and 
inconsiderate  of  others  you  are,  the  greater  will  be 
your  reward.  Many  take  this  for  granted  without 
any  thought  as  to  whether  a  life  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  such  principles  or  whether  such  a  basis 
for  action  is  necessary. 

But  where  will  being  on  the  square  with  the  other 
fellow  place  you  in  your  occupation?  One  would 
naturally  say  that  in  the  business  world  the  most 
severe  test  of  this  fundamental  rule  would  be  made. 
.How  does  it  work  there?  Emphatically,  it  is  a 
.great  success.  One  notable  example  of  its  practical 
working  is  given  us  in  the  experience  of  Arthur 
Nash,  of  the  A.  Nash  Company: 

In  1918  Mr.  Nash  bought  out  a  men’s  garment  factory  in 
Cincinnati.  When  the  transfer  had  been  completed  and  the 
first  pay  roll  was  laid  on  his  desk,  Mr.  Nash  discovered  that 
seven  dollars  a  week  was  an  average  wage  in  the  factory 
and  that  some  old  women  were  working  for  as  low  as 
three  dollars  a  week.  After  reflection  he  concluded  that 
as  a  Christian  man  he  could  not  allow  the  factory  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  such  a  wage  basis,  and  yet  to  increase  wages  suffi¬ 
ciently  seemed  to  invite  failure. 

Taking  a  quick  inventory  of  material  on  hand,  Mr.  Nash 
figured  that  he  could  increase  the  lowest  paid  women  from 
three  to  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  others  to  what  seemed 
to  him  a  fair  wage,  and  yet  be  able  to  liquidate  the  com¬ 
pany,  when  stocks  on  hand  should  be  made  up,  with  $28,000 
net  capital  from  the  investment.  “We  will  then  buy  a 
farm  and  go  out  of  business  with  what  is  left,”  he  said  to 
his  son,  “for  we  cannot  succeed  on  such  a  wage  basis  and 
we  will  not  attempt  to  succeed  on  any  other.” 

Calling  the  employees  together,  he  announced  the  wage 
increases,  and  said:  “We  will  run  this  factory  as  long  as 
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we  run  it  on  the  Golden  Rule.  This  means  that  in  my  rela¬ 
tions  with  you  I  will  try  to  put  myself  in  your  place.  I 
will  ask  myself  the  question,  ‘If  I  were  in  your  place  and 
you  were  in  mine,  what  would  I  want  you  to  do?’  I  ask 
you  to  let  the  same  rule  govern  your  actions  toward  me.” 

Then  came  the  unexpected.  Instead  of  running  behind, 
the  factory  began  to  make  money  from  the  start. 

The  experience  of  the  A.  Nash  Company  is  the  more 
significant  because  the  initial  year  of  the  experiment  was  a 
year  of  unprecedented  upheavals  in  the  clothing  and  textile 
industries.  In  that  year  and  early  1920  there  were  strikes, 
small  production  and  unheard-of  prices;  in  June,  July,  and 
August  of  1920  there  was  little  business,  cancellation  of 
orders,  factories  closed  down,  and  there  was  unheard-of 
price-cutting  among  merchants. 

During  a  year  of  strikes  the  A.  Nash  Company  had  no 
strikes.  During  a  year  of  low  production  the  company  in¬ 
creased  its  production  one  thousand  per  cent.  During  a 
year  of  high  prices  the  company  manufactured  suits  and 
overcoats  to  retail  at  from  $16.50  to  $29.  When  stagna¬ 
tion  hit  the  clothing  industry,  the  A.  Nash  Company  did 
$81,000  more  business  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920  than 
in  all  of  1919.  In  June  of  1920  its  business  was  equal  to 
the  year  1918. 

The  practical  working  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  factory 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  incidents :  At  the  end  of 
February,  1920,  it  was  found  that  costs  of  manufacturing 
had  been  less  than  was  anticipated  when  the  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  January  1  had  been  put  into  effect. 

“We  immediately  called  our  help  together  again,”  said 
Mr.  Nash.  “This  time  we  told  them  that  when  we  had 
presented  the  profit-sharing  proposition  there  was  only  a 
little  handful  of  them,  and  it  was  then  possible  for  us  to 
figure  approximately  what  each  one  was  producing  each 
week,  but  that  since  our  working  force  had  increased  to 
over  four  hundred,  and  we  were  producing  a  little  better 
than  a  suit  of  clothes  every  two  minutes,  it  was  not  possible 
for  us  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  each  one 
was  producing  per  week.  We  again  laid  before  them  the 
profit-sharing  basis  of  arriving  at  a  just  wage,  and  told  them 
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that  we  knew  of  no  other  way  to  solve  the  problem.  This 
time  they  voted  unanimously  to  adopt  the  system. 

“By  the  plan  presented  to  them  the  profits  were  to  be 
divided  among  the  help  on  the  basis  of  salaries  earned 
twice  each  year.  I  did  not  know,  nor  had  I  thought,  of  any 
other  basis  of  division,  and  I  think  probably  no  other  basis 
had  occurred  to  the  employees  when  they  accepted  this 
one.  But  when  they  got  back  out  into  the  work  rooms,  the 
Golden  Rule  began  to  work  in  their  minds.  Imagine  my 
feelings  when  a  few  days  later  the  following  petition,  signed 
by  seventeen  employees,  was  laid  on  my  desk: 

“  ‘Realizing  that  the  A.  Nash  Company  is  using  every 
effort  to  be  truly  just  and  democratic,  and  realizing  that 
in  making  the  final  adjustment  of  wages  on  the  profit-shar¬ 
ing  basis  a  very  large  share  of  the  final  payment,  as  at 
present  intended,  would  go  to  those  making  big  wages,  and 
heartily  agreeing  with  the  management  that  it  is  not  just 
that  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profits  should  go  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  small  group  of  individuals,  we,  the  undersigned, 
all  of  whom  are  drawing  a  weekly  wage  of  over  sixty 
dollars  ($60),  do  hereby  petition  the  management  of  the 
A.  Nash  Company  to  distribute  the  workers’  share  of 
profits,  which  is  to  be  distributed  July  i,  1920,  on  the 
basis  of  time  worked  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  wages 
earned. 

“  ‘This  will  give  those  making  the  smaller  wage  an  equal 
dividend  with  those  making  the  larger  one,  and  we  believe 
is  not  only  needed  by  them,  but  is  just  and  in  keeping  with 
the  policy  of  our  company.  We  are  sure  that  this  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  the  help.’ 

“Let  me  impress  on  your  mind  just  what  that  petition 
meant  in  our  factory.  The  skilled  labor,  like  the  cutters 
and  the  off-pressers  who  were  making  from  $75  to  $90  a 
week,  signed  a  petition  that  the  poorest  paid  help  should 
receive  the  same  dividends  that  they  did.  In  our  place 
we  have  some  old  ladies  who  are  past  the  age  of  learning 
to  run  machines,  or  doing  skilled  operations,  whom  we 
keep  so  as  to  help  them  feel  that  they  have  a  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  life.  Besides  these  there  are  the  beginners 
who,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  experience,  are  not  draw- 
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ing  large  wages.  If  the  dividends  had  been  made  as 
originally  intended,  the  high-paid  help  would  have  gotten 
six  or  seven  times  as  much  as  these  old  ladies  and  the  new 
help  who  really  needed  it.  When  the  dividend  was  made  in 
accordance  with  this  petition  everyone  who  put  in  the  full 
six  months  received  $91.80  as  his  share  oi  the  dividend,  or 
a  little  over  $3.50  for  each  week’s  work.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Nash  if  the  company  was  working  out  a 
system  for  the  management  of  the  factory  based  upon  the 
Golden  Rule,  so  that  the  method  he  has  developed  may  be¬ 
come  permanent.  He  replied:  “The  thing  that  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  emphasize  is  not  a  system,  but  a  principle ;  and 
wherever  that  principle  is  functioning,  any  system  will 
work,  and  wherever  that  principle  is  not  active,  any  system 
will  have  its  difficulties.” 

But  Mr.  Nash  went  on  to  say  in  further  answer  to  the 
question,  that  the  company  is  working  out  a  system  of  co¬ 
operative  stock  ownership  as  well  as  participation  in  control. 
As  serfdom  passed  into  the  wage  system,  so  the  wage 
system,  he  thinks,  will  pass  into  cooperative  industry.  What 
he  understands  by  this  is  indicated  by  what  he  is  doing 
and  what  he  is  planning  to  do.  Heads  of  departments  are 
being  trained  to  be  capable  to  go  ahead  with  their  depart¬ 
ments.  Here  the  cutters  themselves  worked  out  a  plan  by 
which,  through  the  use  of  large  tables  on  which  garments 
could  be  cut  and  attached,  and  by  a  preliminary  classifica¬ 
tion  of  orders  for  suits  and  overcoats,  they  were  able  to 
increase  greatly  their  output  over  the  old  method  of  small 
tables  and  cutting  of  garments  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  received.  These  same  cutters,  it  may  be  said  in  pass¬ 
ing,  increased  their  output  the  first  year  from  six  to  thirty 
suits  a  day. 

This  brings  one  to  the  heart  of  the  A.  Nash  Company 
experiment.  The  business  organization  of  the  company,  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  other  factories  of  its  size 
and  type.  That  which  is  distinctive  is  that  it  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  organization  based  upon  good  will  and 
just  dealing  between  banker,  employer,  employee,  and  the 
consuming  public. — The  Christian  Herald. 
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In  a  recent  statement  concerning  the  success  of 
the  Golden  Rule  in  business,  Mr.  Nash  says: 

During  the  three  and  a  half  years  since  January,  1919, 
we  have  grown  from  the  smallest,  to  be  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  made-to-order  clothing  in  the  world.  Not  only 
is  this  true,  but  we  have  passed  through  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  the  world’s  industrial  history,  and  the 
agitators  who  would  make  trouble  between  employers  and 
employees  have  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  us  during 
the  last  year,  and  it  has  had  no  more  effect  upon  us  than 
periods  of  business  stagnation. 

The  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  invariably 
encourages  a  feeling  of  appreciation  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  their  efforts  whole-heartedly,  on  the 
part  of  the  workers,  and  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  a  kindlier,  more  human  feeling,  not  unlike 
love,  toward  his  men.  Besides,  the  capitalist  is 
happier  than  he  ever  could  be  trying  to  grind  out 
of  the  souls  under  him  the  most  for  the  money 
grudgingly  given. 

The  son  of  another  man  who  has  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  Golden  Rule  in  his  establishment  wrote: 

The  most  noticeable  thing  was  the  change  in  the  spirit 
around  the  plant.  My  father  made  the  statement  last  month 
that  he  had  gotten  more  real  enjoyment  out  of  the  business 
in  the  last  two  months  than  he  had  ever  gotten  out  of  it 
before.  This  was  due  to  his  being  able  to  see  that  satisfied 
attention  that  the  men  were  giving  to  their  work  without 
the  usual  hang-dog  expression  and  one  eye  on  the  boss. 
The  change  was  noticed  by  everyone. — The  Golden  Rule  in 
Business  (pamphlet),  by  Arthur  Nash. 


Having,  as  a  foundation  for  professional  or  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  the  principle  of  square  dealing  with 
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oneself  and  with  one’s  fellow  men,  it  would  be  well 
to  observe  a  few  more  rules  of  the  game. 

Ambition  a  Necessity 

In  a  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Haley  Fiske,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  writer  says,  in  regard  to  the  qualities  a  person 
should  possess  to  make  a  success  in  the  life-under¬ 
writing  profession,  “The  chief  requisite  for  success 
is  ambition — not  so  much  for  the  making  of  money 
as  being  successful  for  its  own  sake,  and  having 
the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  fellow  men.” 

Ambition — the  degree  of  it  means  the  degree  of 
success.  A  small  ambition  spells  a  small  success. 
Two  young  men  were  working  side  by  side  in  a 
section  gang.  Said  one  to  the  other,  “When  I  be¬ 
come  foreman  of  this  gang  and  get  four  dollars  a 
day,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  I  do.”  The  other  averred  that  he  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  goal.  In  time  the  foreman 
died  and  the  first  young  man’s  wish  was  granted. 

He  became  section  foreman  and  was  satisfied. 
The  other  young  man  left  the  section  and  sought 
employment  in  a  factory,  where  he  soon  worked  up 
to  a  responsible  position  paying  many  times  four 
dollars  a  day,  and  still  he  was  not  satisfied.  His 
ambition  urged  him  on  and  on.  Which  won  out? 
Both;  but  the  game  one  played  was  a  great  exhil¬ 
arating  game,  demanding  the  best  and  giving  the 
most,  while  the  other  was  easily  won  and  easily 
held.  Which  kind  of  ambition  paid  the  more? 

Without  ambition  one  of  the  sources  of  power  for 
the  progress  of  the  individual  is  lacking.  If  a  youth 
has  not  an  unconquerable  ambition,  when  he  comes 
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to  the  rough  places  in  his  journey  he  decides  that 
it  isn’t  worth  the  price  to  continue.  We  see  thou¬ 
sands  of  this  sort  of  people  stranded  all  along  the 
way.  High  school  is  a  grind.  They  drop  out  to 
enter  a  job  that  offers  little  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  College  studies  are  uninteresting  and  im¬ 
practical.  So  they  fall  behind — all  because  they 
have  not  an  irresistible  ambition  to  compel  them 
to  move  ahead,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  places 
along  the  way. 

Having  Something  to  Work  For 

The  secret  of  many  men’s  success  has  been  the 
incentive  to  redoubled  effort.  The  man  who  stands 
no  chance  of  advancement  and  gets  no  more  pay 
for  extra  work  will  not  ordinarily  try  to  do  better 
and  more  work  than  his  fellows.  But  if  he  can 
see  some  tangible  results  of  increased  efficiency, 
any  ambitious  man  will  stretch  his  pace.  This 
motive  to  action  is  aptly  shown  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Will- 
man,  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  a  story  he  tells  in  which  he  compares  the 
salaried  and  the  commissioned  salesmen: 

Let  us  say  that  the  straight-salary  man  has  completed 
his  day’s  work  and  has  boarded  the  street  car  for  home. 
This  might  possibly  be  his  thought  soliloquy : 

“Well,  this  has  been  a  pretty  fair  day.  I  sold  three  of 
them.  Had  several  good  visits  and  left  the  prospects  feel¬ 
ing  fine.  Built  up  a  lot  of  good  will  for  the  house.  Signed 
up  some  good  prospects  for  future  sales.  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  a  night  off.  Let  me  see,  I  think  I’ll  have  a 
good  dinner  and  then  I  think  I  can  take  in  a  good  show.” 

And  during  the  rest  of  the  trip  his  thoughts  do  not  return 
perhaps  to  the  task  of  the  day. 
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Now  let  us  follow  the  thoughts  of  the  straight-commission 
man  as  he  settles  himself  in  the  street-car  seat. 

“This  has  been  a  rotten  day — only  four  sales  to-day.  I 
should  have  gotten  those  two  hard  prospects  that  I  almost  got, 
but  almost  does  not  pay  a  grocery  bill.  I  wonder  why  I 
failed  to  close  those  two  sales.  I  don’t  believe  that  I  was  as 
strong  as  I  should  have  been  in  answering  one  or  two  objec¬ 
tions.  Why  didn’t  I  answer  them  this  way  ?  By  George,  the 
next  time  a  prospect  offers  that  objection  I  am  going  to  be 
ready  for  him.  That  other  prospect  seemed  to  lose  interest 
when  I  rather  muffed  a  question  or  two  that  he  asked.  I 
never  expected  that  anybody  would  want  to  know  anything 
like  that,  but  you  never  can  tell.  That  means — that  you  can 
never  stop  studying  if  you  expect  to  close  every  hard  pros¬ 
pect.  Believe  me,  I  sure  did  need  those  two  sales  I  lost. 
To-night,  here’s  where  I  dig  up  some  information  that  will 
help  me  answer  the  next  prospects’  hard  questions.” 

And  thus  his  mind  and  thoughts  dwell  on  his  job. 

Not  only  the  straight-commission  man  but  the  house  itself 
needed  the  two  extra  sales  which  he  lost — but  eventually  this 
salesman  will  be  able  to  land  these  two  prospects.  The  man 
with  the  straight  salary  will  not  be  able  to  land  the  hard 
prospects — he  thinks  he  has  done  his  day’s  work  if  he  has 
put  in  so  many  hours. 

Imagination  in  Business 

The  youth  who  uses  his  imagination  will  never 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  If  you  are 
going  to  climb  to  success,  you  can  count  on  this, 
that  the  height  to  which  you  mount  toward  the 
goal  of  greatest  achievement  is  not  dependent  so 
much  upon  the  hours  you  “put  in”  at  your  job  as 
upon  the  ideas  you  “put  into”  your  job. 

A  representative  of  a  telephone  company  was  in¬ 
structed  to  secure  applications  from  the  farmers 
along  a  certain  road,  so  that  a  telephone  line  might 
be  installed  in  that  part  of  the  country.  But  be¬ 
fore  a  single  post  hole  could  be  dug  it  was  neces- 
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sary  to  secure  the  signature  of  every  farmer  along 
the  road.  All  went  well  for  the  young  salesman 
until  he  came  to  one  old  farmer,  who,  having  heard 
that  the  application  of  every  householder  along  the 
road  was  necessary  to  the  installing  of  the  line, 
stubbornly  refused  to  comply.  Again  and  again 
the  representative  visited  the  obstinate  man  only 
to  be  forcefully  ejected  from  the  premises.  Fin¬ 
ally,  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  win  the  farmer 
over,  he  made  another  journey  to  the  farm.  This 
time  he  confronted  that  irate  individual  with  a 
new  argument.  Suppose  the  farmer’s  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  he  no  doubt  loved  dearly,  should  sud¬ 
denly  become  dangerously  ill?  How  long  would  it 
take  to  get  a  doctor?  Under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  it  would  take  a  great  many  precious  minutes 
to  harness  and  hitch  up  the  horse  to  the  old  buggy, 
and  see  how  long  it  would  take  to  drive  to  town. 
By  the  time  he  would  be  able  to  return  with  the 
doctor  it  might  be  too  late  to  save  the  little  girl’s 
life.  While  the  argument  was  being  cited,  the 
farmer’s  attitude  began  to  change  and  when  the 
young  man  had  finished,  with  a  rather  sheepish  grin 
he  said:  “You  win,  I’ll  take  the  telephone.”  It  was 
imagination  coupled  with  perseverance  that  did  it. 

A  “Pull”  Unnecessary 

You  sometimes  hear  people  say  that  a  person 
cannot  get  ahead  without  a  “pull.”  That  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  of  a  great  many  in  all  occupations. 
If  they  were  to  progress  on  their  own  merits  they 
would  be  kicked  down ,  instead  of  up,  stairs.  What 
if  you  have  a  pull  but  have  not  the  skill,  the  indus¬ 
try,  or  the  knowledge  to  meet  the  demands?  You 
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JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Starting  life  as  an  errand  boy,  John  Wanamaker  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  modern  times.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  business  men  to  consider  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  his  employees.  “A  friend  asked  another, 
‘What  was  it  that  gave  the  business  bent  to  John  Wana¬ 
maker’ s  mind?’  ‘The  same  thing  that  has  given  a  bent  to 
many  other  minds — necessity/  was  the  answer. 

“‘What  made  him  succeed?’ 

“  ‘Capacity  coupled  with  indomitable  energy.  He  has  no 
patent  on  success.  Any  other  man  may  use  his  means  if  he 
will.  But  few  men  will  work  as  hard  as  he.  I  have  never 
known  one  other  man  to  do  so.’ 

“  ‘How  does  he  keep  his  head  under  it  all  ?’ 

“  ‘By  masterful  organization,  and  one  bit  of  philosophy/ 

“‘What  is  the  bit?’ 

“  ‘He  expressed  it  once  to  me  in  these  words.  “Do  the 
very  best  you  can,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.”  ’  ” — 
Onward  to  Fame  and  Fortune ,  by  permission  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald. 


Few  men  have  joined  so  heartily  in  philanthropic  and  reli¬ 
gious  causes  as  did  Mr.  Wanamaker. 
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cannot  hope  to  succeed,  not  unless  somebody  else 
does  the  succeeding  for  you. 

No,  the  one  who  wins  is  not  he  who  depends  on 
favoritism.  It  is  the  man  who  produces  the  goods 
and  simply  will  not  stay  at  the  bottom.  He  really 
promotes  himself. 

The  sales  manager  of  a  million-dollar  corporation 
tells  of  two  people  under  his  observation  who  would 
not  remain  in  mediocre  positions.  The  story  of 
each  illustrates  many  of  the  principles  involved  in 
making  of  life  a  “Winning  Game”: 

The  girl  whom  I  have  selected  because  she  has  more  than 
ordinary  handicaps  has  a  deformity  of  her  right  hand;  she 
is  undersized;  she  has  never  been  taught  tact  or  self-control 
at  home,  so  that  she  frequently  lets  her  bad  temper  lead 
her  into  sharp  rejoinders  to  her  superiors.  But  she  had  a 
head  and  she  used  it. 

Her  employer  was  a  new  man  in  the  .organization.  One 
day  he  said  to  her,  perhaps  two  weeks  after  he  first  entered 
the  concern,  “Miss  Lee,  within  the  next  day  or  two  I  shall 
want  such  and  such  a  list.” 

“It  is  ready,”  she  replied,  “in  the  lower  drawer  of  your 
desk.” 

On  another  occasion,  he  said,  “I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
in  when  this  telegram  came.  It  should  have  been  answered 
at  once.” 

With  a  smile  she  replied:  “I  answered  it  for  you.  Here’s 
a  copy  of  my  reply.” 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  “But  how  did  you 
*  know,  after  we  both  have  been  here  maybe  two  weeks,  that 
I  should  want  this  wire  answered  this  way,  or  that  I  was 
going  to  want  that  list  the  other  day?” 

Her  reply  was:  “Oh,  I  knew  from  your  correspondence 
what  the  answer  to  the  telegram  would  have  to  be.  And 
in  the  same  way  I  knew  we’d  have  to  have  that  list,  so  in 
my  spare  moments  I  made  it.” 

Could  it  have  been  otherwise  than  that  this  executive 
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should  learn  to  depend  upon  his  stenographer?  Is  it  any¬ 
thing  but  natural  that  he  intrusted  more  and  more  duties  to 
her?  Is  it  surprising  that  she  handled  his  affairs  to  his 
satisfaction?  Is  it  strange  that  she  should  have  left  him 
the  leisure  to  assist  another  executive  already  overburdened 
in  another  department?  Is  it  exceptional  that  when  this  last 
executive  was  to  be  replaced  that  the  stenographer’s  em¬ 
ployer  should  have  been  given  his  desk?  Or  that  the 
stenographer  should  have  been  given  the  place  of  her  em¬ 
ployer  ? 

Can  anyone  fairly  say  that  we  promoted  her  ?  Why, 
there  was  no  one  whom  we  could  get  who  could  fill  the 
place  so  well,  and  at  the  same  time  know  so  much  about 
us  and  the  concern  we  serve.  Her  bad  hand  had  not  been 
permitted  to  reflect  itself  in  poor  work.  She  overcame  the 
disadvantage  of  her  size  by  maintaining  a  constant  dignity. 
She  learned  to  govern  her  temper  when  she  saw  that  it  was 
offensive,  and  she  cultivated  a  smile  instead.  She  listened 
to  our  best  diplomats  that  she  might  teach  herself  diplomacy 
and  tact.  She  ate  her  lunches  at  expensive  hotels  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  other  people  comported  themselves,  to  offset 
her  lack  of  home  training.  She  made  herself  just  what  her 
employer  wanted  her  to  be,  and  then  when  she  fell  into  his 
place,  the  careless,  the  inefficient,  the  lazy,  the  pleasure- 
seeking  ones  on  our  stenographic  staff  said,  “There  must  be 
some  reason  why  he  put  her  there.”  There  was  a  reason. 
But  not  the  one  they  meant.  Probably  to  this  day  they  do 
not  realize  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Then  there  was  a  man  who  came  in  as  a  porter — just  a 
plain,  everyday,  common  porter.  A  wheel  truck  broke 
and  he  knew  how  to  repair  it,  saving  half  a  day  for  eight 
men.  The  elevator  stopped,  and  he  knew  how  to  start  it 
for  us.  Some  plastering  fell;  laborers  were  scarce,  so  he 
mixed  a  batch  of  plaster,  smeared  it  on  with  a  smooth  bit 
of  board  as  a  temporary  patch,  and  it  is  there  to  this  day. 
He  fixed  water  leaks,  repaired  steam  pipes,  hung  electric 
lamps,  built  extensions  on  desks  and  tables,  kept  sales¬ 
men’s  trunks  painted  and  patched,  filed  new  keys  for  com¬ 
plicated  locks,  volunteered  to  get  up  heat  when  anyone 
wanted  to  work  on  Sundays. 
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Somehow  everyone  got  to  sending  for  George  when  there 
was  anything  to  be  done.  George  somehow  always  had 
time  to  attend  to  it  at  once.  Somehow,  after  he  had  finished, 
the  thing  was  done  well.  Somehow — and  his  fellow  porters 
do  not  yet  know  why — George  was  made  engineer  of  the 
building,  given  charge  of  all  the  porters  and  similar  help, 
and  does  to-day  just  about  as  he  pleases.  His  word  is 
more  final  than  our  president’s ;  we  can  argue  with  the  presi¬ 
dent;  if  George  says  it  can’t  be  done  that  settles  it — we 
know  it  can’t.  For  if  it  could,  George  would  do  it.  Do 
you  see  now  that  we  do  not  promote  our  people?  That 
they  promote  themselves? — Published  by  permission  of  the 
La  Salle  Extension  University  from  pamphlet,  Will  You  Be 
Picked  for  Advancement ? 

Work  and  the  White  Collar  Job 

Some  people  fancy  that  if  they  can  but  get  into 
a  position  that  requires  a  white  collar  they  can 
reduce  their  efforts  to  an  easygoing  pace.  Right 
there  is  where  they  make  their  mistake,  for  the 
higher  one  climbs  in  any  business  or  profession, 
the  harder  he  will  have  to  scramble  to  make  good. 

Years  ago  there  was  an  insurance  man  in  Boston  who  led 
the  sales  force  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Seven  years  before  he  reached  the  top  he  was 
a  shipping  clerk  on  Atlantic  Avenue.  He  worked  from 
early  boyhood  and  did  not  have  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education.  Personally  he  was  of  the  slow,  quiet,  phlegmatic 
type — the  last  man  you  would  pick  out  as  a  salesman  from 
the  standpoint  of  personality. 

But  this  man  could  see  no  future  in  his  work  as  a  shipping 
clerk,  so  he  decided  to  be  a  salesman  and  asked  the  sales 
manager  of  the  wholesale  house  in  which  he  worked  for  a 
job.  The  sales  manager  laughed  at  him.  He  quit  his  job 
and  tried  for  several  days  to  get  a  job  as  a  salesman,  and 
finally  applied  to  the  insurance  company.  He  was  given 
a  trial  on  the  straight-commission  basis,  of  course,  and  for 
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several  weeks  his  progress  was  disappointing  in  the  extreme. 
His  funds  even  became  low,  and  it  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  could  afford  to  continue  in  selling.  But  he  de¬ 
termined  to  persevere  doggedly  until  he  came  to  the  end  of 
his  resources.  Finally  he  landed  a  small  policy.  This  gave 
him  encouragement  and  helped  him  to  land  a  few  more.  From 
then  on  his  work  steadily  progressed  until  in  seven  years  he 
led  one  of  the  highest-powered  life  insurance  organizations 
in  Boston. 

I  asked  him  what  he  considered  the  basis  of  his  success. 
He  said: 

“From  early  boyhood  I  learned  to  work  long  hours  every 
day,  and  when  I  took  up  selling  work  I  determined  that  I 
should  use  the  same  hours  for  myself  as  I  had  done  for 
others.”— G.  L.  Willman,  Manager  of  the  Studebaker  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 


The  People  Who  Win 

Undeniably  the  people  who  win  in  this  game  of 
life  are  not  the  ones  who  expect  to  strike  a  short¬ 
cut  to  success  or  to  be  carried  there  by  others. 
They  play  for  all  they  are  worth  and  do  not  expect 
favors  from  others  to  help  them  forward.  They 
realize  how  important  is  each  move  in  this  game. 
Step  by  step  they  advance  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  achievement. 

And  this  goal  is  not  attained  by  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  their  accomplishments.  If  you  wish 
to  spell  failure  for  the  remainder  of  your  life,  begin 
to  feel  satisfied  with  your  attainments;  begin  to 
diminish  your  efforts  to  make  the  most  of  yourself; 
from  that  moment  your  life  will  become  stagnant. 
The  men  who  have  become  leaders  in  the  business 
and  professional  world  are  those  who  have  kept 
pegging  away  even  after  they  have  won  moderate 
fame.  One  such  man,  whose  life  stands  out  for  its 
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force  and  energy,  was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  After 
he  had  won  eminence  as  a  statesman  and  scholar 
he  still  continued  his  studies  and  research  work, 
thereby  adding  much  to  his  accomplishments  and 
also  blessing  the  world  through  most  useful  service. 
Thus  must  everyone  who  aims  to  make  his  life  fill 
the  largest  place  in  the  world  continue  unceasingly 
to  climb  to  higher  planes  of  usefulness. 

Regardless  of  what  his  work  may  be,  whether  he 
is  a  porter  as  was  George,  or  an  employer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  others,  if  he  gives  to  his  fellow  men  the 
best  he  has  in  efficiency,  fair  play,  and  kindness, 
the  conscientious  workman  has  played  a  winning 
game. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Why  has  the  man  who  is  above  you  succeeded? 

Study  his  ways  of  doing  things. 

2.  Are  the  qualities  that  advanced  him  ones  you 

should  possess? 

3.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  study  the 

life  of  some  famous  professional  or  business 
man  and  be  able  to  discuss  the  qualities  in 
that  individual’s  life  that  made  him  pre¬ 
eminently  successful. 

4.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of: 

the  open  shop;  the  closed  shop;  profit-sharing; 
the  task  and  bonus  system;  cooperation. 

5.  In  your  school  work  or  occupation  how  would 

you  apply  the  principle  of  giving  the  other 
fellow  a  square  deal? 

6.  What  rules  would  you  observe  in  order  that 

your  life  might  be  a  “Winning  Game”? 
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Useful  references: 

Crafts,  W.  F. — Successful  Men  of  To-day,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

Parkman,  M.  R. —  Heroines  of  Service ,  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company,  New  York. 

Adams,  E.  C.,  and  Foster,  W.  D. —  Heroines  of 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

Often  times  the  counsel  of  a  thoughtful  friend  or 
teacher  has  changed  the  entire  trend  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  life.  Such  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Wilfred 
T.  Grenfell.  When  he  had  completed  his  medical 
course  at  Oxford  he  was  undecided  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  location.  In  his  quandary  he  spoke  to 
Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who  was  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  his  time.  In  answer  Dr.  Treves  made  a  happy 
suggestion. 

This  good  doctor  knew  the  opportunities  that  lay 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  He  understood  the  young 
man  who  sought  his  advice.  Moreover,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  an  unselfish  attitude  toward  his  fellow  men, 
an  attitude  that  was  not  perverted  by  an  exaggerated 
desire  for  making  money. 

He  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  service  and  to  the 
spirit  of  adventure  in  the  breast  of  the  young  doc¬ 
tor  when  he  suggested  that  he  go  as  ship  doctor  on 
a  cruise  through  the  North  Sea. 

This  seemed  like  good  advice  to  Dr.  Grenfell, 
who  did  not  want  to  spend  his  efforts  where  there 
were  already  so  many  to  do  the  needed  tasks.  And 
so  came  the  decision  that  resulted  in  the  beginning 
of  Dr.  Grenfell’s  great  work  among  the  fishermen 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  for  which  the  whole 
world  honors  and  respects  him. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  friend  has  spoken  a 
word  of  caution  or  advice  at  some  time  that  has 
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been  of  lasting  help  to  you.  But  few  friends  are 
fully  capable  of  giving  substantial  advice  on  the 
important  problem  of  choosing  your  job.  Besides, 
few  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  personally 
with  men  who  have  made  outstanding  successes  in 
their  work,  or  who  have  a  desirable  outlook  on  life 
and  the  vocational  pursuits.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  opinions  of  leading  Americans  in  various  occu¬ 
pations  should  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  one 
facing  the  problem  of  selecting  a  career. 

Below  are  quoted  the  opinions  of  a  group  of 
America’s  foremost  men  in  diversified  occupations 
on  a  question  concerning  the  principles  that  should 
guide  a  youth  in  choosing  a  life-work.  As  you  read 
these  letters  over  thoughtfully  in  the  spirit  of  the 
explorer  seeking  new  truths,  you  will  discover  the 
secret  that  opened  the  door  of  success  to  these 
men,  that  also  may  be  the  means  by  -which  you 
shall  gain  admittance  to  the  halls  of  worth-while 
accomplishment. 

You  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  some  statement. 
Test  it  out  in  so  far  as  your  life  experiences  and 
information  will  permit.  Ask  the  opinion  of  others, 
such  as  your  pastor  and  teacher.  Always  be  an 
inquirer.  Be  scientific  enough  to  investigate  every 
assertion  that  does  not  tally  with  your  experiences. 
If  you  are  mistaken,  you  want  to  know.  If  you 
are  right,  do  not  change  your  mind  because  some 
one  who  has  more  experience  expresses  a  contrary 
opinion. 

In  studying  the  group  of  letters  printed  below 
it  might  be  found  profitable  to  observe  the  follow¬ 
ing  instructions: 

1.  Make  a  separate  study  of  each  letter. 
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2.  Compare  the  special  points  made  in  the  last 
letter  read  with  those  given  in  the  letters  read  pre¬ 
viously. 

3.  Make  note  of  any  new  material  brought  out 
by  the  letter  under  consideration. 

4.  Discuss  freely  with  friends  and  instructors  the 
principles  emphasized  in  the  letters. 

5.  If  you  believe  certain  principles  are  essential 
to  success,  ask  yourself  if  you  have  the  right  point 
of  view  to  apply  these  principles  wisely  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  pursuit  of  a  life-work.  Endeavor  to  school 
yourself  into  the  proper  attitude  toward  a  worthy 
career. 

The  following  question  was  asked:  What  do  you 
consider  should  be  the  guiding  principles  that  ought  to 
control  and  direct  a  youth  in  the  choice  of  a  life  career? 

Harold  Bell  Wright: 

A  sincere  and  unwavering  purpose  to  serve  the  race  to 
the  full  limit  of  one’s  ability  in  any  field  of  usefulness  for 
which  one  is  best  qualified  by  his  natural  talents.  This 
purpose  will  lead  one  inevitably  to  such  special  training  as 
will  insure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency. 

Booth  Tarkington: 

If  a  youth  has  a  “natural  aptitude”  for  anything  useful, 
he  should,  of  course,  follow  that.  He  ought  to  do  the  sort 
of  work  that  interests  him  most,  if  he  can  do  it  well.  But 
he  should  be  careful  to  discriminate;  a  desire  to  do  certain 
things  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  talent  for  doing  these 
things.  Whatever  he  does,  he  should  not  expect  or  hope 
that  it  will  be  easy,  and  he  should  determine  at  the  outset 
to  know  the  pride  that  comes  of  doing  hard  work  well. 

Zane  Grey: 

Vital  interest  in  and  love  for  the  work  that  is  chosen 
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for  a  life-work  and  the  infinite  capacity  for  labor  in  that 
field,  the  kind  of  labor  that  is  creative  and,  therefore,  a  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  best  in  a  man. 


Three  of  our  greatest  present-day  writers  have 
here  given  us  ample  food  for  thought. 

Since  the  guiding  principle  should  be  “A  sincere 
and  unwavering  purpose  to  serve  the  race  to  the 
full  limit  of  one’s  ability/’  we  should  try  our  best 
to  make  every  step  in  this  preparation  count  toward 
development  into  the  most  efficient  life.  This 
would  mean  the  largest  preparation  for  the  largest 
place  open  to  one  of  our  ability. 

In  selecting  the  work  for  which  we  have  “natural 
aptitude”  we  must  use  all  available  means  of  find¬ 
ing  out  what  that  “aptitude”  is;  such  as  intelli¬ 
gence  tests,  extensive  vocational  studies,  consulta¬ 
tion  with  friends,  and,  if  possible,  with  trained 
vocational  guides,  and  apprenticeship  in  the  voca¬ 
tion  contemplated. 

If  one  is  to  have  “infinite  capacity  for  labor  in 
that  field,”  he  must  not  only  have  deep  interest 
in  it,  but  also  a  constitution  that  will  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  vocation. 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Bolton ,  Dean  of  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Washington: 

The  primary  question  in  the  determination  of  a  youth  in 
the  choice  of  a  life  career  should  be  individual  ability, 
adaptitude,  and  interest.  Secondarily,  the  opportunities  that 
are  offered  for  utilizing  these  abilities.  To  a  large  extent 
an  individual  who  has  adaptitude  along  a  given  line  will 
create  his  opportunities.  Most  generally  we  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  problem.  We  have  made  a  survey 
of  the  vocations  and  then  attempted  to  fit  into  them.  We 
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should  make  a  survey  of  the  individuals  and  then  help  them 
to  develop  opportunities. 

Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  University  of 
Chicago : 

It  has  always  been  difficult  for  youth  to  insure  a  future 
career  in  life,  and  in  many  cases  such  career  is  little 
less  an  accident  than  a  deliberate  choice.  So  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  a  young  person  who  reaches  adolescence 
should  look  forward  and  definitely  seek  out  some  specific 
line  of  life.  It  should  be  one  which,  in  the  first  place,  is 
honorable.  I  mean  by  that  one  in  which  a  distinct  service 
can  be  rendered  to  society.  There  are  occupations  which 
are  more  or  less  useless  or  injurious.  These  should  scru¬ 
pulously  be  avoided.  In  the  second  place,  if  one  can  judge  of  his 
capacity  and  aptitudes,  the  vocation  should  be  in  the  line 
of  these.  To  be  sure  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  in  early 
life  what  are  youth’s  best  aptitudes  and  only  experience 
can  show.  Even  so,  what  knowledge  one  may  have  of  him¬ 
self  should  be  the  basis  of  choice.  In  the  third  place,  that 
line  of  life  should  he  undertaken  into  which  one  can  throw 
absolute  enthusiasm.  Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  with  energy  and  with  enjoyment. 

The  opinions  of  the  two  eminent  educators 
quoted  above  are  wise  and  practical.  Though  the 
statement  of  each  deals  with  an  entirely  different 
phase  of  the  question,  each  offers  food  for  thought, 
providing  a  scope  of  study  exceedingly  worth  while. 

Concerning  Dr.  Bolton’s  statement  that  we 
should  make  a  survey  of  the  individuals  first  and 
then  help  them  to  develop  opportunities,  only 
those  who  have  suffered  because  that  survey  was 
not  made  can  rightly  estimate  the  truth.  One  man 
who  had  gone  into  the  law  profession  without  a 
proper  self-examination  and  without  the  assistance 
of  a  wise  counselor,  tells  us  that  even  after  he  had 
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DR  WILFRED  THOMASON  GRENFELL 

For  thirty-five  years  Dr.  Grenfell  has  devoted  his  life  to 
deep-sea  fishermen,  thirty  of  which  have  been  passed  in 
Labrador  and  Northern  Newfoundland.  Knowing  that  this 
was  a  field  of  dire  need  and  that  his  services  would  be 
poorly  paid  financially,  he  chose  this  bleak,  desolate,  un¬ 
inviting  part  of  the  earth  as  the  place  to  make  his  efforts 
count  for  the  most.  His  labors  among  these  folk  of  the 
North  have  been  so  fruitful  that  his  life  stands  to-day 
as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  words,  “He  that  findeth 
his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it.” 
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spent  years  in  preparing  for  the  bar,  had  entered 
the  profession,  and  was  making  a  fair  success  in  it, 
he  became  convinced  that  the  work  he  had  chosen 
was  not  suited  to  his  nature  and  that  he  would 
never  be  satisfied  in  it.  A  change  became  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  prepare  all  over 
again  in  another  profession,  resulting  in  a  waste  of 
valuable  time  and  a  loss  of  precious  opportunities. 

Luther  Burbank: 

In  the  choice  of  a  life  career  I  would  first  of  all  advise 
a  strict  adhesion  to  the  Golden  Rule.  Any  true  success 
cannot  be  obtained  without  it.  As  to  the  choice  of  business: 
this  must  always  be  decided  by  the  person  himself.  No  one 
can  advise  another  in  regard  to  this  matter  any  more  than 
from  their  own  individual  experience. 

The  great  naturalist  would  have  all  decision 
based  on  the  principle  of  square  dealing,  not  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  but  cooperation.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  time  when  one  was  not  obliged  to  consider 
this  principle,  but,  to-day,  with  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  business  relations  and  with  our  close 
dependence  on  others  and  others  on  us,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  evade  it.  In  other  words,  how  will 
the  choice  affect  the  condition  of  the  people  in  my 
community  and  nation? 

A.  F.  Haines ,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

The  Admiral  Line,  Pacific  Steamship  Line: 

The  guiding  principles  that  ought  to  control  and  direct 
a  youth  in  the  choice  of  a  life  career  are: 

First:  Choice,  preference,  or  the  human  interest  of  the 
individual.  The  vocation  or  career  should  be  the  one  that  is 
attractive  to  the  youth. 

Second:  Adaptability  or  bent.  Some  individuals  can 
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never  learn  to  drive  an  automobile;  other  individuals  will 
never  be  able  to  make  a  public  speech.  The  youth  should 
analyze  and  ask  assistance  in  determining  his  natural  fitness 
for  a  vocation  or  profession. 

Third:  Circumstances;  his  environment  and  opportunity 
may  point  strongly  toward  a  certain  vocation,  profession,  or 
career.  Take  advantage  of  those  circumstances. 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  met 
obstacle  after  obstacle,  worked  on  courageously 
through  mediocre  positions  until  he  has  reached 
the  top  in  a  mighty  business.  We  are  interested  in 
every  point  he  makes,  but  especially  in  his  third 

division.  #  .  . 

Some  people  are  always  looking  for  opportunities 
and  wondering  why  opportunities  do  not  come  their 

way.  . 

We  need  to  train  ourselves  to  see  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  instance  of  this  ability  is  given 
us  in  the  life  of  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  was  for 
so  many  years  a  national  figure  in  the  woman’s 
suffrage  cause. 

Her  early  years  were  spent  in  a  home  where  there 
were  few  opportunities  to  prepare,  for  a  career. 
When  fifteen  she  began  to  teach,  giving  her  earn¬ 
ings  to  her  family.  But  all  the  while  an  undaunted 
ambition  possessed  her  to  prepare  herself  for  the 
ministry.  However,  no  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  for  people  in  those  days  were  very 
much  opposed  to  a  girl  entering  the  ministry. 
Nevertheless,  she  found  an  opportunity.  Though 
she  had  no  money,  she  went  to  live  with  her  mar¬ 
ried  sister  in  Big  Rapids,  and  entered  high  school 
there.  From  this  time  on  life  was  a  struggle.  Cir- 
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cumstances  seemed  to  be  against  her,  but  she  found 
the  opportunities. 

She  made  her  way  through  college  with  the  same 
undaunted  courage  with  which  she  had  begun  her 
high-school  course. 

However,  opportunities  seemed  to  be  lacking 
when  it  came  to  securing  a  theological  education. 
At  Boston  University,  where  she  had  decided  to 
take  her  theological  training,  she  found  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-support  and  might  have  been  forced 
to  admit  defeat  but  for  a  call  to  assist  in  a  series  of 
revival  services  in  one  of  the  Boston  churches.  The 
services  were  a  success,  but  the  week  ended  with¬ 
out  any  financial  help,  and  Miss  Shaw  was  about  to 
own  that  the  game  was  lost  when  help  came  from 
an  unexpected  source. 

As  she  was  passing  out  of  the  church  a  five- 
dollar  bill  was  thrust  into  her  hand  by  a  good 
woman  in  gratitude  for  the  blessing  the  services 
had  brought  her  through  the  conversion  of  her 
grandson. 

Her  career  was  saved.  From  this  time  on  she 
became  more  and  more  established  in  her  work. 
The  opportunities  had  been  few,  but  she  had  had 
her  eyes  open  and  her  determination  strengthened 
to  make  a  way  for  the  course  she  had  chosen. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  cautioned 
against  too  readily  accepting  opportunities  that 
thrust  themselves  into  our  pathway.  As  they  lead 
to  entirely  the  wrong  kind  of  work,  some  of  these 
opportunities  should  be  unequivocally  rejected.  If 
the  opportunities  do  not  lead  in  the  direction  of 
the  goal  toward  which  you  are  bending  your  plans 
and  efforts,  they  should  not  even  be  considered. 
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IV.  F.  Anderson ,  Bishop  of  The  Metnodist  Episcopal 
Church : 

I  do  not  know  any  better  answer  to  the  question  that  you 
have  raised  in  regard  to  the  choosing  of  a  life  career  than 
that  every  young  man  should  recognize  the  truth  set  forth 
!n  Bulhnell’s  gr'eat  sermon,  “Every  Man’s  Life  a  Plan  o 
God.”  For  a  man  to  find  out  this  plan  and  then  to  work  it 
out,  undoubtedly  presents  the  highest  measure  of  life  s  hap¬ 
piness  and  also  of  life’s  fruitage.  .....  .  ,1v  „ 

A  young  man  in  the  formative  period  should  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  that  this  plan  should  unfold  suddenly  and  in  full  bloom. 
The  important  thing  is  for  one  to  keep  an  open  heart  and 

mind  for  Divine  leading.  ,  . ,  . 

Of  course  the  human  side  of  the  question  should  receive 
consideration,  such  as  talent,  temperament,  adaptation,  taste, 
etc. 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  Head  Chicago  Commons. 

The  principles  which  should  guide  a  youth  in  the  choice 
of  a  life  career  can  best  be  attained  at  home  from  parents 
who  know  the  child  best  and  love  it  most;  at  school,  by  lay- 
ing  good  foundations  for  educational,  moral,  and  social  de- 
velopment ;  at  church,  from  religious  instruction  and  in¬ 
spiration  which  cultivates  the  spirit  to  aspire,  to  serve,  and 

sacrifice  for  others.  .  , 

Under  the  guidance  of  those  who  understand  youth  and 

the  occupational  pursuits  open  to  them  at  any  given  time 
and  place,  a  boy  and  girl  can  better  wait  to  choose  an  oc¬ 
cupation  until  they  are  almost  through  their  pooling.  Too 
early  a  choice  is  likely  to  divert  a  pupil  from  school  work 
which  gives  the  general  preparation  upon  which  future 

■"wb“n*rt™«.  »  .b.  .««•  .hole  «*  »' 

boy  or  girl  should  be  carefully  and  deliberately  discovered, 
aided  by  vocational  guidance.  Then  opportunities  open  o 
persons  of  different  aptitude  should  be  suggested  and  sought. 

The  underlying  motive  in  making  the  choice  of  a  career 
itself  should  be  that  of  an  opportunity  both  to  make  the 
most  of  oneself  and  to  do  the  best  by  others.  Phillips 
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Brooks  has  wisely  written:  “Self-culture  and  self-sacrifice 
both  present  themselves  as  true  and  pressing  duties  of  a 
human  existence.  In  order  to  cultivate  himself  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  man  is  to  sacrifice  himself  more  completely.  In 
order  to  sacrifice  himself  more  completely  he  is  to  cultivate 
himself  more  completely.  Self-culture  and  self-sacrifice, 
these  two  have  been  the  great  inspiring  forces  of  existence 
in  all  ages,  in  every  land.” 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  really  great  men 
do  not  win  their  laurels  in  a  day.  That  great  man¬ 
ager  and  director  of  others,  who  has  proved  himself 
a  real  benefactor  to  the  world,  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
did  not  develop  into  the  eminently  successful  man 
that  he  now  is  in  a  few  short  years.  His  was  a 
struggle  through  college.  A  fancy  position  was  not 
waiting  for  him  upon  graduation.  A  salary  of  the 
munificent  sum  of  two  dollars  a  day  was  his  first 
reward.  Through  the  application  of  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  year  after  year,  he  became  the  leader  that 
he  is  to-day. 

Many  a  youth  becomes  discouraged  with  the 
slow  unfolding  of  his  plans,  but  if  he  builds  well 
he  may  be  assured  that  the  outcome  must  certainly 
be  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  emphasized  a  most  important 
point.  One  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
make  a  choice  of  a  vocation.  His  life  may  be  nar¬ 
rowed  and  time  hopelessly  wasted  in  so  doing. 
Such  a  choice  is  a  matter  of  greatest  importance  as 
it  concerns  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  every  day 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  working  years  of  life. 

Dr.  Orison  Swett  Mar  den,  Editor  The  Success  Maga¬ 
zine  : 

Believing  that  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  race 
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are  dependent  on  young  people  making  the  right  choice  of 
a  vocation,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  question  you  pro¬ 
pose — “What  do  you  consider  should  be  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  choice  of  a  life  vocation?” 

Roughly  speaking,  I  should  say,  first  of  all,  that  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  vocation  “The  talent  is  the  call.” 

If  a  youth  has  a  marked  predilection  for  any  one  thing, 
and  shows  an  aptitude  for  it,  there  is  no  question  of  choos¬ 
ing;  his  work  has  chosen  him,  and,  no  matter  what  obstacles 
stand  in  the  way,  he  must  answer  the  call  that  runs  in  his 
blood  or  fall  short  of  doing  the  best  that  is  possible  to  him. 

Where  there  is  no  marked  talent  or  special  liking  for  any 
particular  thing,  or  where  there  is  an  equal  aptitude  or 
liking  for  several  things,  the  guiding  principle  should  be : 

To  choose  the  occupation  or  profession  in  which  one  can 
best  serve  his  fellow  men,  and  develop  to  the  utmost  his 
own  highest  powers. 

An  uplook  and  outlook,  not  that  which  will  bring  the  most 
or  give  the  least  trouble,  demand  the  least  sacrifice  of  per¬ 
sonal  ease  or  comfort,  should  be  the  main  consideration. 

A  youth  should  choose  that  vocation  which  will  call  out 
his  strongest  qualities;  that  is,  which  will  develop  him  along 
the  line  of  his  strength  instead  of  his  weakness. 

He  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  himself,  take  stock 
of  his  working  material:  his  health,  the  qualities  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  his  temperament,  his  power  of  adaptability,  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  the  trend  of  his  mind — everything  that  will 
help  him  to  a  right  decision. 

Always  the  youth  should  remember  that  “to  work  out  that 
thing  which  God  hath  wrought  in  you,”  to  make  the  most 
of  the  stuff  that  the  Creator  has  given  him  to  work  with, 
should  be  the  main  life  purpose  of  every  human  being.  If 
he  keeps  this  in  mind,  even  though  he  should  make  a  mistake 
in  his  first  choice,  perhaps  have  to  change  several  times  be¬ 
fore  he  finds  his  niche  in  the  divine  plan,  he  will  ultimately 
find  it,  and  cannot  help  making  a  success  of  his  life. 


Were  one  to  state  briefly  the  one  infallible  guide 
for  a  youth  to  follow  in  choosing  a  life-work,  it  is 
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very  probable  his  words  would  resemble  those  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  “Service  to  humanity”;  or  he 
might  join  with  Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  president  of 
Northwestern  University,  who  says,  “My  standard 
guiding  principle  in  a  choice  of  a  life  career  is  ‘ Serv¬ 
ice.’  The  maximum  amount  of  service  should  be 
the  aim  sought.” 

The  one  thing  the  world  is  in  most  need  of  to-day 
is  men  who  are  interested  in  the  happiness  and  well¬ 
being  of  others  beyond  their  threshold,  and  who 
make  it  their  business  to  add  to  that  happiness  and 
well-being  as  much  as  their  position  and  station  in 
life  permit.  We  need  men  and  women  in  business 
and  in  the  professions  who  subordinate  self-interests 
to  the  good  of  those  whom  they  serve.  We  need 
thoughtful,  kind-hearted  brothers  of  fellow  men. 
When  “maximum  amount  of  service”  becomes  the 
watchword  for  young  people  seeking  a  vocation, 
humanity  will  move  a  pace  forward  in  industrial 
and  social  relations.  A  new  spirit  will  pervade  the 
workshop,  the  counter,  and  the  office.  Everyone 
who  catches  the  meaning  of  this  philosophy  of 
labor  and  practices  it  will  help  to  bring  that  happy 
day  nearer  to  realization.  Through  incorporating 
this  principle  into  their  lives,  employers  will  hold 
a  more  human  interest  in  those  under  their  super¬ 
vision;  the  workmen  will  see  the  business  from  the 
employer’s  point  of  view  and  will  give  their  best 
efforts  to  the  tasks  assigned;  each  will  put  forth  a 
real  endeavor  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  other. 
Under  such  conditions  war  between  capital  and  labor 
would  be  impossible.  He  who  aims  to  give  to  his 
business  or  profession,  his  community,  and  his 
country  the  “maximum  amount  of  service”  will 
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sooner  or  later  find  his  place  of  largest  usefulness 
in  the  world;  he  will  crown  his  years  of  toil  with 
the  fullest  measure  of  success.  In  giving  to  men 
his  best  he  will  receive  more  than  riches — the 
pleasure  of  having  done  a  good  work  well. 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  observing  three  of 

the  most  fundamental  “Guiding  Principles.” 

2.  Which  of  the  “Guiding  Principles”  mentioned 

in  the  chapter  would  you  think  unneces¬ 
sary  in  planning  a  career?  Why? 

3.  Name  at  least  five  things  you  would  take  into 

consideration  in  choosing  a  life-work. 

4.  After  making  a  careful  study  of  the  statements 

in  the  foregoing  chapter  on  the  “Guiding 
Principles,”  one  ought  to  write  out  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  himself.  Compare 
your  answer  with  those  quoted. 

5.  If  you  have  decided  on  a  vocation,  why  have 

you  selected  it  in  preference  to  some  other 
field?  . 

6.  To  what  extent  should  thought  of  others  come 

into  your  choice  of  a  life-work? 

Useful  references: 

Briggs,  LeBaron  R. — Routine  and  Ideals ,  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Conwell,  R.  H. —  New  Day ,  Griffith  Rowland. 
Hyde,  W.  D. — Self  Measurement  Readings  in  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance,  Huebsch,  Bloomfield. 
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